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THE FUTURE OF INDIA 


has the weight of argument, and argument on the highest 

plane, been more evenly balanced than in the debates on the 
Government’s Indian policy in the House of Lords on Tuesday and 
Wednesday of last week and in the Commons on Wednesday and 
Thursday of this. This is not surprising. So difficult and problematic 
is the Indian situation that no cesponsible critic could speak dog- 
matically or reach a quite unhesitating conclusion about the 
Government’s announcement that power in India would be trans- 
ferred to Indian hands not later than June of next year. The best 
authorities on India are divided. Lord Halifax succeeded—fortu- 
nately—in averting a division in the House of Lords and declared 
that he could not in any case vote against the Government because 
better alternative to propose. On the other hand, Lord 
wledge of India is longer and more intimate, saw 
the new proposals. If Sir John Anderson, 
ernor of Bengal, agrees with Lord Hailey, Mr. Casey, 
a more recent Governor of that province, agrees with Lord Halifax. 
The debate in the Commons is still in progress as we write, but 
joubt that the reasoned amendment moved by the Con- 
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1948, a contention of which Sir John Anderson effectively disposed. 
Altogether, the conclusion must be that the Government has 
despaired too soon in deciding that Britain must quit India at an early 
date. But the date fixed is demonstrably too early. A little less 
precipitancy would have been in India’s own interest, and in par- 
ticular in the interest of those minorities—not so much the Moslems 
as the Depressed Classes and the tribal communities—to which we 
have given pledges which we have no right to jettison without a 
far more serious attempt to secure protection for those bodies in the 
future. 


Back to Work 


What is meant nowadays by the phrase 
was illustrated by the fact that the general resumption of work 
morning marked by a heavy load-shedding cut 
in the supply of electricity. Business as usual means uncertain 
power supplies, totally inadequate solid fuel supplies, the emer- 
gency plan of January for the distribution of those supplies, exports 
stationary or falling slightly, dollars running out and the reorganisa- 
tion of industry sticking badly. The only changes in the situation 
are changes for the worse. Increased night work has become inevit- 
able. Domestic consumers have now no hope of adequate fuel 
and the expected repercussions of the original shut-down 
are already form of short and 
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ticularly the limitation of allocations to industry—must not become 
permanent. Here the answer lies in higher production and more 
efficient combustion apparatus. The distinction between what is 
permanently necessary and what is merely expedient for the time 
being must always be kept in mind. Even the push to increase 
the output from the mines must be calm and disciplined. Planning 
is a long-term process, not a mere stampede from one bottleneck to 
another. 


Forward With France 

In the past forty years ther has only been one real argument 
against an Anglo-French Treaty of Alliance, and that was that it was 
not necessary—that understanding between the two countries was so 
close that no treaty could make it closer. And there has only been 
one objection to that argument, and that was that in such circum- 
of close understanding if either party wanted a formal 
alliance it should have it. Today both parties want the alliance 
and therefore, quite rightly, they have it. The possible objection 
that the verbal interpretation of a treaty can foster differences 
ignores the underlying friendship which is the foundation of the 
treaty. The less worthy objection—in fact, the downright stupid 
one—that France stands to gain more than Britain is formally 
removed by the provision that either will come to the aid of the other. 
That provision has had its relevance enhanced by the fact that 
German aggression in future could take several more immediate and 
The misgiving that 


Stances 


telling forms than a land invasion of France. 
the known differences of opinion between the two countries on the 
future régime of Western Germany may yet split them has had i 
foundation knocked away by the signature of the Treaty before the 
Conference. If had been any suspicion in 
France that the conclusion of the Alliance at this time could in any 
way have prejudiced the chances of a cight and realistic settlement 
of Germany that Alliance would not have been concluded. It thus 
has, besides every possible foundation in reason and affection, the 
support of the most profound and justifiable self-interest, extending 
down to the earthy but essential roots of economics. All that is 
necessary now is that the Alliance shall be dynamic and forward- 
looking. The signature among the ruins of Dunkirk and close to 
its historic beaches must not obscure the fact that France and Britain 
have infinitely more in common than their defeats and their memories. 


t 
ts 


Moscow there 


Palestine and the United Nations 


The British decision to refer the problem of Palestine to the United 
Nations is now over a fortnight old. Consequently the sooner the 
next step is taken the better. But what is the next step? To wait 
for the next full session of the Assembly in September is clearly 
wrong. A special session of the Asserhbly to consider this issue 
only would be almost equally misguided. It would have to be 
requested by a majority of the members and it could only be con- 
voked by a decision of the Security Council. Moreover the constant 
Russian pressure to remove all major issues away from the Assembly 
and towards the Security Council would have to be taken into 
account. There is no good reason for lengthening the road which 
inevitably leads to the Security Council. Certainly the suggestion 
that a small informal committee should first visit Palestine has 
nothing to commend it at all. All the facts are perfectly well known. 
What is wanted now is a decision, and the Security Council is best 
fitted to take that decision. There has already been too much 
delay, and for that the British Government must take its full share 
of the blame. But it clearly cannot take on the responsibility for 
fighting a war alone. If that could be done it would have been 
done already. Instead, the latest and biggest wave of outrages has 
only produced more security measures, which have little in common 
with an active campaign. It is too much to expect that militant 
Jews will drop their increasingly violent attempts to bring in illegal 
immigrants, their pettifogging attempts to secure writs of habeas 
corpus on behalf of such immigrants, their irresponsible refusal to 
help bring in the terrorists and their more than irresponsible 
demands for a Jewish political State of Palestine. They must be 
taught that these are not just crimes against the British, but crimes 


against the world. 
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Who Helps Greece ? 


A week ago it was possible to get the impression that the future 
of Greece was being settled in Washington. The British are re- 
ported to have said that they were unable to maintain their forces in 
Greece without a subvention, and the Americans are said to have 
begged the British not to withdraw and to have offered large sums 
of money for the support of British forces. Second thoughts were 
less melodramatic, but some shreds of the story remained. It is teue 
that the British intention to withdraw the troops is reinforced by 
financial stringency, and it is also true that the United States canno: 
view that withdrawal with indifference. In fact if some British troops 
must stay in Greece until the result of the Greek Government’s 
spring campaign against the rebels is known, then the British Govern- 
ment would, of course, prefer that the United States rather thaa 
Britain should pay the bill. But it must be made quite clear what 
interests are at stake. Far more important than any other is the 
Greek interest in survival, which has now been backed with a direct 
request to the United States for food, arms and capital. The problems 
involved have been described, from the American point of view, 
by Mr. Marshall, as far-reaching and of transcendent importance, 
Such solemn terms can hardly refer to anything less than the defini- 
tion of the respective spheres of Russian and American interest, and 
if that is what they mean then it must be made clear that the darkest 
suspicions of Russia have been voiced by American, and not by 
British spokesmen. In the United States it has been repeatedly 
argued that it is not an American interest to pull British chestnuts 
out of the fire. Still is it‘a British duty to perform such a 
service for the United States. 


less 


The Gold Coast Executions 

The ritual murder case in the Gold Coast, 
developments has so deeply stirred the House of Commons twice 
this week, has a special interest for this journal, which early in 
1945 published one of the first detailed accounts of the trial to 
appear in this country. The murder was committed at the time 
of the funeral of that well-known and enlightened Chief, Sir Ofori 
Atta, in 1943. Eight men were arrested and charged several months 
later and convicted by a jury of which all but one member were 
Africans. An appeal to the High Court of the Colony failed ; so 
equally did an appeal to the Privy Council. So equally did a series 
of ingenious~ attempts by the convicted men’s counsel to get the 
proceedings quashed or reopened by writ of certiorari, mandamus 
or writ of error. So long delayed were several of these moves th:t 
the five men concerned (one of the original eight had died and 
two had their sentences commuted) had been actually moved into 
the condemned cell four or five times when some legal technicality 
secured them a respite. The House of Commons, being told in the 
first instance only that the wretched men had so often been brought 
in sight of death and then snatched back, insisted clamorously that 
in no circumstances should the death-sentence now be carried out. 
The full story as told by the Colonial Secretary on Wednesday 
puts a very different complexion on the affair. The verdict was 
given and the sentence passed in due legal order and the latter 
upheld by every court to which appeal could be made. The delays 
were due solely to the ingenuity of the prisoners’ lawyers. The 
doctrine that if somehow sufficient procrastination can be achieved 
the processes of Jaw can be frustrated is manifestly inadmissible. No 
convincing ground whatever has been adduced for interfering with 
the law in this case. 


which in its later 


Gagging the Commons 

The Government’s decision, taken in the face of all argument, 
reason and respect for Parliamentary tradition, to force the Transport 
and Town and Country Bills through committee under the guillotine 
has done more than any other step taken since the General Election 
to bring the House of Commons into discredit. There is not the 
smallest justification for such procedure. Mr. Greenwood’s remark 
that the Government wanted to avoid an autumn session if possible 
was damning. Instead of sitting normally as long as may be neces- 
sary to get the mass of Bills before the House rationally discussed 
the Government propose to drive them, with parts half-discussed, 
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parts undiscussed, through committee by a fixed date in order t 
get them on the statute-book at any cost. The increasing invasion 
of the rights of the House by the Government with its compliant 
majority should be better appreciated in the country than it is. 
First, all private members’ time is taken by the Government in two 
successive sessions. Then, because the legislative programme is 
hopelessly overloaded, Bills of the first importance, instead of being 
discussed in detail by the House as a whole, are sent upstairs to 
standing committees on each of which no more than fifty Members 
sit. Now, as climax, even rhose restricted bodies are not to be given 
time to do their business, for it has been proved abundantly that 
res like the Transport and Town and Country Planning Bills 
cannot be adequately considered, amended and improved within the 
time Jimits which the Government arbitrarily imposes. Monday’s 
was a bad day’s work for the House of Commons, and even this 
Government and its majority may come in time to realise that we 
are getting very near legislation by the fiat of an arbitrary oligarchy— 
for the mass of Government supporters is allowed no more influence 
in these matters than the Opposition. 


meas 


The Peace-Time Army 

The recent White Paper on Defence 
of men and women serving in the armed forces on March 31st, 1948, 
would be 1,087,000, as against 1,427,000 on December 31st, 1946. 
The financial reflection of this is seen in the Service Estimates pub- 
ished this week. Those for the Army naturally show the greatest 
reduction, for it is here that there is the largest scope. The fall is 
ostensibly no less than £294,000,000, but it is actually greater, 
owing to changes in the system of accounting. No allowance, more- 
over, has been made for a supplementary vote of £50,000,000 in 
1946-7, over and above the original estimate of £682,000,000. That 
is as it should be, for a similar supplementary estimate may become 
necessary in the ensuing year, though it is unlikely to be of the order 
of £50,000,000. Such a reduction, accompanied by comparable cuts 
in the Air and Navy Estimates, will obviously simplify Mr. Dalton’s 
Bude ret problems considerably. The total saving on the three Ser- 
vices amounts to £394,000,000. Even the reduced expenditure must 
be closely scrutinised, and in no department of national life is the 
elimination of waste more necessary than in the Services. The ques- 
also, of whether in the present man-power crisis we can afford 


indicated that the number 


tion, 
armed forces of over a million needs to be closely considered. But 
here precipitate conclusions must be avoided. The Defence White 


Paper contained a sobering list of British commitments which no 
political party would be willing to evade. 





REAPPEARANCE 


The reappearance of The Spectator in its normal form cannot be 
allowed to pass without some reference to the circumstances attend- 
ing its suspension. It is now clear that, whether or not the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power could have acquired authority under a Defence 
Regulation to demand the non-publication of the weekly Press, it 
did not in fact invest itself with such authority, but forced the 
acquiescence of the trade association representing a large number 
of the weekly papers by implying that it was in a position to en- 
rce its demands. Such procedure calls for the strongest protest. 
There was no possible excuse for singling out the weekly papers, as 
distinguished from the daily and Sunday papers, for this unpre- 
lented treatment, and in no circumstances could a repetition of 
be olerated. Meanwhile The Spectator has reason to express its 
nest gratitude to The Daily Mail which, by the generous offer 
to surrender the whole of its leader -page in each of the two weeks 
concerned, enabled the principal features of this journal to appear, 
as well as to The Daily Telegraph, The Observer, The Evening 
Standard and The Birmingham Post, who ali in different ways gave 
facilities for the expression of The Spectator’s views. Other offers 
of which it was impossible to take advantage were appreciated no less. 

[Owing to the enforced gap of a fortnight, subscriptions to THE 
Specrator will, of course, run for two weeks after they would 
normally have expired.]} 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ONDAY in Parliament was a day to make the conscientious 

Parliamentary reporter of the four-page daily paper bite in 
ineffective despair on the chains that fetter him. It was a day 
deserving Mr. Squeers’s immortal claim “ here’s riches.” Indeed 
the parallel is close, for the Parliamentary diet on Monday, like 
that given to the unfortunate pupils of Dotheboys Hall, was sadly 
lacking in stable vitamin content. There was noise, recrimination, 
anger and high feeling. But these are the hot curries, rather than 
the solid fare, of Parliament. The occasions that evoked these 
displays of feeling were sad occasions also,—Palestine outrages, the 
guillotine procedure, the strange affair of. the ju-ju murder 

* * * * 

had Mr. Creech-Jones been a gladiator 
turned 
so 


There is no doubr that, 
in the Roman Arena, the assembled Members would have 
their thumbs up and left him to his fate. The situation 
clearly called for a strong man, and Mr. Creech-Jones looked 
unmistakably a weak one, desperately seeking cefuge in departmental 
platitudes. Mr. Churchill cut -through these with robust direct- 
ness. “How long,” he demanded, “does the Colonial Secretary 
expect this squalid warfare to go on? How long?” The reiteration 
how ” exploded with such ferocity of tone and aspect 
appeared impossible—an increase 


of the “ long 


as to achieve what had previously 
in the misery so plainly stamped on the Minister’s unhappy features, 
From Palestine he was swept to the Gold Coast. Mr. Hale, of 


Oldham, rose to argue, rapidly but cogently, that the Colonial Secre- 
tary had both right and duty to prevent the execution of men already 
several times cespited in the condemned cell. Reinforcements 
hurried forward, Mr. Churchill, Mr. Hogg, Mr. Hopkin Morris, 
Mr. Silverman. Again Mr. Creech-Jones fumbled in the face of 
attack. He could at least have pointed out the obviously doubtful 
wisdom of the House constituting itself judge in a cause of which 
most of its Members knew next to nothing. Instead he gave the 
impression of a man with no mind of his own, hesitating betwee! 
fear of the House and fear of his own officials, and left the real 
exposition of the Government case till Wednesday. 
* * * * 

After this unpromising start Mr. Greenwood to commend 
to the House the motion prescribing the guillotine (or fixed time- 
table) procedure to the Transport Bill and the Town and Country 
Planning Bill. His drastic demand was not helped by some incon- 
sistencies, on which the Opposition triumphantly swooped, between 
his view on Monday and that of last week. There followed the 
noisiest hour in the present Parliament, with Mr. Greenwood com- 
peting for the attention of the House with numerous and varied 
order and disorder volunteered by other honourable 
members. He did not succeed in presenting a very coherent case; 
but, in the main, he did succeed in keeping his temper. It looked for 
a few minutes as if Mr. Eden’s answering speech was to be the victim 
But he stood his ground and delivered himseif 


cose 


points of 


of reprisals in kind. 


to a comparatively quiet House of a debating speech of the first 
quality. As regards reception, Mr. Churchill had the converse 
experience. He was heard quietly at first, but with a swelling 


volume of cheer and counter-cheer which reached Parliamentary 
frenzy when he followed up his definition of modern government 
“of the people by the officials for the party bosses” by throwing 
once more the word Gestapo into the- ring. 

* . * * 

Thereafter the debate was quieter, with Mrs. Braddock nodding 
eager assent to the fanciful description of herself as a tricoteuse 
at the foot of a Tory-executing guillotine. Tuesday, becomingly, 
saw the calm after the storm, emotion cecollected in the tranquillity 
of the Daylight Saving Bill. But proceedings were long, though 
orderly, and it was not till the snow-driven small hours that 
Members took themselves wearily home, to return for the Cripps- 
Churchill clash on India. But when Wednesday came the pro- 
gramme was changed and it was Sir John Anderson who, in 
measured terms, replied to Sir Stafford’s clear and competent 


presentation of the Government case. The debate proceeds. 
D. C. W.-S. 
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MR. BEVIN AND MOSCOW 


T HE Foreign Secretary has set out on a fateful journey. The 

Moscow Conference must affect the destiny of nations, and 
decisively for. good or ill. If it 
mpulse will be given to the 


material conditions throughout the 


of European nations in particular, 
achieves reasonable 
integration of the world and 
continent be put in the way of continuing improvement. If it fails 


ded, new 


success a new 


recovery everywhere will be reta anxieties created, the 
path to a reduction of armaments blocked, the menace of the 
atomic bomb substantially increased. The Conference may take 
It is tragic that there should be any doubt 
will take, for there is on the face of it no reason 
why the four participant Powers should disagree, if their minds are 
concentrated disinterestedly on the solution of the problems they 
have to face, and agreement on almost any solution would be b 
than failure to agree. Failure there may be, but it need not be 
anticipated at this stage. Alignments at such conferences in the 
past have followed a familiar pattern, and followed it so regularly 
as to discourage any high hopes that the Moscow conversations 
may adopt a new design. But in fact Russia has for some time 
given evidence of being less non-co-operative than she was. Agree- 
ment was in the end reached on the five lesser European treaties 
and they have all of them been duly signed. Marshal Stalin’s 
influence on the conversations may be more emollient than M. 
Molotov’s. And if (which is not yet known) Mr. Bevin is able to 
accept most or all the Russian proposals for the amendment of the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty the wider conversations will be given an 
suspicious start. 





e ther ol these courses. 


about which 


etter 


The possibilities of the Conference, of course, are limited. The 
Foreign Secretary specifically warned the House of Commons not 
to expect too much from it. There is no prospect of a German 
lreaty taking shape. That is not even being attenypted. Germany 
is a long-term problem. The Allied occupation will last for many 
years yet, and no treaty could be of value till there was a stable 
German Government to conclude it with. Of that there is no real 
sign yet, nor can there be till the Allies have decided what form a 
German Government is to take, whether centralised or in a large 
Russia, paradoxically enough, while 


degree federal refusing to 


give effect to that article of the Potsdam agreement which laid 
down that Germany should be treated as a single economic unit, 
stands firmly for a single central government such as Hitler 


Britain and France lean much more towards a federal 
and America, with her own experience of federalism in 
uinly range herself with them. 
Before it is taken, indeed, some 


developed 
solution, 
action, will cert No final decision on 
this need be taken at Moscow 
weight must be given to the views of the German people, who are 
not yet concerning themselves sufficiently with politics to have 
come to any clear conclusion on the question at all. That, there- 
fore, can be postponed. What cannot be postponed is an agreement 
on the administration of Germany in the years immediately ahead. 
Drastic changes in the existing arrangements are called for, and 
the real test of the Conference will be its success in the endeavour 
to revise them 

Here there is at least one hopeful factor. The Allied Control 
Council at Berlin is sending to Moscow a report on the con- 
dition of Germany, with, it is to be assumed, recommendations 
for the future, and the report is unanimous. Its contents are not 
yet known, but it is impossible that it should advocate the perpetua- 
tion of the present quadripartite system of administration. The 
Potsdam agreement of August, 1945, which has been unduly 
maligned (what is wrong, of course, is that it has never been carried 
out) laid it down specifically that “ during the period of occupation 
Germany shall be treated as a single economic unit” and that 
common policies should be established in regard to import and 





export programmes for Germany as a whole. It is as imperative 
as ever that that policy should be applied. Russia’s refusal to apply 
it prompted, and indeed necessitated, the economic fusion of the 
British and American zones of Germany, with results which bear 
the promise of fruit rather than immediate fruit. There is no 
political fusion. Particular care has been taken to avoid that, since 
t would lead inevitably to a partition between east and 
disastrous not only to Germany but to all Europe. If the unity of 
Germany can be restored the unity of Europe may remain. If 
Germany is to be divided the danger of the creation of eastern 
and western blocs in Europe is imminent. In Germany severance 
is utterly unnatural, with the main food-producing areas in Russian 
hands and the main industrial areas in Anglo-American, and neither 
of them making its contribution to the needs of the other. Some 
slight relaxation, indeed, there has been. A little food has come 
west from the Russian zone, a few manufactured goods gone east 
from the Anglo-American. One of the chief tasks before Mr. 
Bevin and General Marshall is to achieve agreements which will 
convert that trickle into a stream and the stream into a river till 
the Potsdam principle of the economic unity of Germany gets 
practical recognition at last. 

Here, and in the matter of reparations, regarding which Russia 
is putting her demands high and insisting that they be satisfied in 
part from current German production, the whole of which at this 
stage is needed for home consumption and for export in exchange 
Meanwhile 


we 
west 


for imports, progress towards agreement may be slow. 
the arrangements in the Anglo-American zone, which contains 
something like two-thirds of the population of Germany, must go 
forward. At last the complete hopelessness under which the 
Germans have lain crushed is beginning to lift a little. Coal pro- 
duction in the Ruhr is improving substantially—Mr. Bevin last 
week spoke of a rise from 170,000 tons to 230,000 tons daily— 
immediate effect on transport and industry 
a normal basis is 


have an 
generally. At the samé@ time external trade on 
beginning, though on a scale necessarily limited by Germany's 
lack of raw materials. The future of all this will rest with Moscow. 
On such questions as the complete demilitarisation of Germany 


revise d 


which will 


1 


there can be no reom for serious disagreement, and the 
Anglo-Soviet Treaty, the Anglo-French Treaty signed on Tuesday, 
and the projected Four-Power Treaty, if materialises, will all 
provide fresh assurances against the danger of German aggression 
Denazification is more contentious, and the recent round-up of 
suspects in the Anglo-American zone shows how imperative con- 
stant vigilance is. Russia is critical of alleged laxity in the west 
what she is doing in her own zone is, like so much else there, 
unknown. So far as the British zone is concerned it is high time 
the process was brought to an end. 

But dominant in importance though the German question is, it 
is by no means the only item on the Foreign Ministers’ programme 
There will be ground for the deepest disappointment if the Austrian 
Treaty is not finally prepared for signature. Austria 1s In a com- 
pletely different category from the other ex-enemy States. She 
was Hitler’s first victim, and she was dragged or driven into wat 
by him. She has equipped herself with a genuinely democratic 
government which shows every sign of a capacity for survival. The 
restoration of Austrian independence under such a régime would 
pave the way for the country’s entry into the United Nations, 
would thave a salutary effect on the politics of some adjacent 
countries and would enable both troops of occupation and troops 
on lines of communication to be withdrawn. The Treaty exists 
in draft form, and in spite of certain differences of opinion—again 
concerning reparations—there is every reason to hope it will be 
definitely approved. But over and above such specific business 
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Moscow provides the opportunity for a consolidation of relations 
between the four Great Powers both individually and as the prin- 
cipal members of the United Nations. In view of all the circum- 
stances may well be that that can be effected more successfully 
in the Russian capital than elsewhere. In this a great responsibility 
rests on Mr. Bevin. Relations between America and Russia are 
notoriously strained, and the blame lies by no means wholly on one 


A SPECTATOR’S 


HE Home Secretary has described the Poles at present in this 
T So, pretty clearly, if in a rather different 
sense, is the Prime Minister. The burdens he is carrying at present, 
and physically at any rate seems quite capable of carrying, are im- 
mense. Apart from presiding at Cabinets, answering questions in 
he House and keeping in the necessary touch with individual 
Ministers he has taken supreme charge of measures necessitated by 
the fuel and power crisis, presiding over the Crisis Committee which 
has been sitting almost daily ; he has made himself responsible for 
handling the Indian question in the House of Commons (the Secre- 
tary of State being in another place) and the illness of Mr. Herbert 
Morriscn robs him of what is in effect his right-hand man. Now, 
with the Foreign Secretary in Moscow and the Minister of Stare 
in America, Mr. Attlee must obviously keep a close watch on 
foreign affairs to be ready to intervene or to give advice to the Under 
Secretary or the permanent officials. Not many men could stand 
this long. The strange thing is that the Prime Minister, who never 
looks particularly robust, remains to all appearance as fit as ever. 
The only consequence of his preoccupations seems to be that various 
minor decisions that are badly needed are being perpetually post- 
poned. The failure, for example, to make any announcement of 
Goverrment policy on the Curtis Report after close on nine months 
is nothing less than a scandal. 

* * * * 


country as tough. 


Some odd things are happening about Basic English. A question 
the subject to the Minister for Education on Monday brought 
the answer that the £23,000 which the Government has thought 
fit to pay to Mr. C. K. Ogden, the inventor of Basic English, covers 


} 
I 


the purchase of the copyright (but can’t anyone write Basic English 
who chooses?) and is “intended also to compensate Mr. Ogden 
for liabilities and losses incurred by him during the negotiations 


which were started by the Coalition Government two or three years 
igo.” This seems to need some explaining. Now “a Basic English 
is being established for purposes that are not clearly 
specified, and is to receive a grant-in-aid from the Ministry ci 
Education vote. This, very decidedly, needs explaining, and will 
have to be explained when the vote is before Parliament. Mi 
Churchill conceived an enthusiasm for Basic English when he was 
Prime Minister and appointed a committee which reported in favour 
of it. It is by no means clear that the enthusiasm is sufficiently 
to justify the present Government in giving this particular 


vehicle of communication official and financial blessing. 
+ * * 7 


Foundation ” 


Not many, I suppose, of the thousands of ‘people who pass weekly 
through St. Stephen’s Hall on their way to the Central Lobby of the 
House of Commons stop to study the eight frescoes which line the 
walls. Those who do may take note of one picture of a European 
surrounded by the gorgeous trappings of an Oriental court. The 
inscription underneath it runs: 

Sir Thomas Roe, Envoy fiom King James the First of Eng- 
land to the Moghul Emperor, succeeds by his courtesy and firm- 


ne n laying the foundation of British influence in India, 1614.” 
Read 2 week in which the Commons are debating the Govern- 
ment’s decision to evacuate India next year the legend sets the mind 
ranging the whole horizon from sunrise to sunset. That is truc 

hether the Government’ solve is intrinsically right or wrong. 

* * * * 


I forget whether the blues and the buffs were opposed at Eatans- 
1; I think they were. That would no doubt account in part 
for the heat engendered over cheese in the House of Commons last 


Ministry of Food, represented by Dr. Edith Summerskill 


week The 
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side. If the British Foreign Secretary mingles skill with discretion, 
as he is perfectly capable of doing, he may be able by conciliatory 
statesmanship to dispel mutual suspicions that are doing much to 
destroy “the good relations between nations on which peace 
depends.” Nothing more valuable than that could emerge from 
the Moscow discussions, but it may be hoped that both this and 


much else wil! emerge. 


NOTEBOOK 


stood solid for Cheddar, which is approximately buff, while the 
Conservatives appropriately demanded blue—Blue Vinney, Roque- 
fort, Gorgonzola—which they won’t ‘get, as well as Sulton, which 
they now can. The heat arose over the suggestion by the Minister 
that hon. Members opposite seemed to know nothing about Caer- 
philly, because it was a workers’ cheese. What with genuine indig- 
nation, and indignation suitably simulated, over the Ministerial 
attempt to foment class-differences, the temperature rose most agree- 
ably. It must be admitted that the Minister did trail her always 


becoming skirt a little. 


. * + * 


Somzone has sent me in another capacity five pounds to hand 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with an explanation which seems 
to me to deserve some publicity. “At the beginning of 1946,” she 
writes, “I decided to give up smoking, as I preferred not to be 
dependent on ‘ Virginian.’ I have often thought that the logical 
corollary was to send as a free gift to the Exchequer something at 
least of the duty on ‘cigarettes I have not smoked,’ with the hope 
(a slender one perhaps) that others might do the same.” I wonder 
whether the hope need in fact be so slender. Such an example of 
good citizenship should inspire emulation. A voluntary sacrifice 
which saves dollar expenditure without reducing national revenue 
would, if adopted on a sufficient scale, solve a difficult financial 
problem effectively. 

* * * * 

The Air Ministry, I feel, deserves commendation for the consistent 
accuracy in its weather-forecasts throughout this unprecedented 
period. It may be argued, no doubt, that any second-division clerk 
could go on saying morning after morning “local snow-showers, 
some sunny periods, continuing very cold” ; but there is much more 
to it than that Everybody hailed the first thaw with immense relief, 
but the Air Ministry warned that it couldn’t iast, and it didn’t. The 
same thing happened a fortnight or so later. Then the Ministry said 
there would be sun by day, and there was. It said there would be 
fog in city areas and the fog came. Now it is talking about rain, 
which sounds on the whole thawish. If it is wrong about that I 
shall be quite ready to see the whole thing turned over to Mr. 
Shinwell. [Derniére Heure. It was wrong. But I think Mr. Noel- 
Baker had better carry on, all the same.] 

* * * * 

On another aspect of the weather, the Benedicite, which 
was sung at Westminster Abbey, and no doubt in many other 
places where they sing, awakes in places rather sombre reflections. 
The exhortation “O ye Frost and Cold, bless ye the Lord; O ye 
Ice and Snow, bless ye the Lord: praise Him and magnify Him 
for ever” may be all right in New Delhi or Nairobi; it is a little 
difficult to put heart into it in the Abbey on a March morning with 
all the heating off. 

* * * * 

Saudi Arabia is one of the regions of the earth where the ancient 
ind modern jostle one another strangely. Meeting the Emir Saud 
the eldest of His Majesty’s 32 sons) and his retinue a few days 
igo, I was surprised to find how completely addicted they were to 
air-travel. With their brown robes and gold-circleted head-dress 
they seem a survival from a stately past; but they had flown the 
Atlantic from the United States, and they have since flown on home 
by way of Cairo. Saudi Arabia, I find, has its own internal air- 
lines, the machines being flown by American pilots with Arab co- 
pilots. In time, I imagine, they will be all-Arabian. Contact between 
Saudi Arabia and America is close, gnd will no doubt become closer, 


by reason of the oil agreement. JANUS. 
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By WALTER TAPLIN 
T HE right to be ignorant on the subject of coal-mining does not 
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exist for any British citizen. The importance of the issue is 
clear and the facts are available. Few industries anywhere have 
been so closely examined and so often reported upon. The published 
statistics on coal are extraordinarily detailed. The organisation 
of the industry has been examined ad nauseam and has recently been 
put on an entirely new footing by nationalisation. Its technical 
problems have been carefully and thoroughly stated in the Reid 
Report of May, 1945, a document whose relevance today is not merely 
clear, but startling. In fact the light of knowledge seems to have 
blinded the people. The search for a way out of the present 
emergency is ceaseless, but it has tended to be aimless and it has 
certainly been fruitless. The political and economic life of the 
country after the fuel crisis presents the appearance of a disturbed 
ant-heap, with the difference that the purposeful reconstructive 
activity of ants seems to be missing. In these circumstances there 
is much to be said for spelling out the problem in the simplest terms, 
even at the risk of reiterating the obvious, for the real problem now 
is not to ascertain the facts but to envisage them—to realise them as 
sharply and as freshly as possible. We are not seeking the unknown. 
We are trying to grasp the known. 

It is necessary to recite the alphabet of coal production, but not 
parrot-fashion as alphabets are usually recited. It musi be gone over 
step by step, with the fullest possible realisation of what each letter 
means. The first step is to be clear about what we want to do. We 
want to increase the production of coal. We want to do it and we 
must do it. So far nobody has denied this first proposition, and if 
there were any who ever doubted its truth, their doubts have been 
removed by the shortage of dollars and the events of February, 1947. 
So the first step is plain. The second is equally plain and equally 
elementary. We know how to increase the production of coal. That 
statement needs to be made rather more frequently and more em- 
phatically than the first. There are always a number of the would-be 
profound who take satisfaction in the pseudo-tragic attitude of one 
who knows what to do and-doesn’t know how to do it. At present 
there is less time than usual to be wasted on these persons. To deny 
that we know how to increase the production of coal is to deny the 
published evidence. It is also to deny the existence of a vast reservoir 
of skill, intelligence and technical knowledge in British miners, 
managers and engineers. The Reid Report makes it overwhelmingly 
plain to those who did not know it already that a substantial increase 
in British coal production can quite certainly be brought about by 
three things—reorganisation and replanning of the mines, the ex- 
tension and improvement of mechanical aids, and the full co-opera- 
tion and effort of the miners. 

Once again it is necessary to insist on the obvious. The would-be 
profound are apt to argue that it is easy to state the need for re- 
organisation, mechanisation and effort, but that it is difficult to state 
exactly what these things mean. It may be admitted at once that 
the needs are obvious. But it is precisely the tendency to overlook 
the obvious which is at the root of the present emergency. The 
obvicus must be re-stated, and re-stated in such a way that this time 
it strikes home. As to exactly what is meant by reorganisation, 
mechanisation and effort, it cannot either be expressed by or made 
comprehensible to the outside observer. To expect to grasp all the 
details is to waste time. Only the man who has sweated at the 
coal-face knows exactly what it means. Only the man who has 
tried to solve in detail the key problem of the mechanical loading 
of coal grasps its full difficulty. Only the man who has had to work 
out in practice the size, layout, power supply, ventilation and haulage 
tystem of a new mine sees the real problem. But millions of people 
now know what it means to go short of coal. And an alert minority 
have a fair idea what it will mean if the shortage is not cured. For 
the general public outside the mines, the important point is not to 
comprehend all the details of the problem, but to get its major 
elements in the right order. The object is not to give a complete 


set of right answers, but to ask the right questions. 
The really searching question®may be arrived at by a process of 
elimination. Major reorganisation includes new surveys, planning 
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the mines on the optimum scale, amalgamation, shutting down old 
or incurably inefficient pits, and re-designing those which need it. Ir 
has been too long delayed under private enterprise by landowners 
who grasped after royalties and resisted the principle of amalgama- 
tion. Those miners who point to these things as major causes of our 
present distresses are right. But now the barriers are down. The 
coal industry has been nationalised and the Coal Board can go 
ahead with large-scale planning. Undoubtedly it will make a vast 
difference in the long run. Moreover the success of mechanisation 
in detail depends on it. But, as the Reid Report says quite explicitly, 
the whole conception of large-scale planning is opposed to a policy 
of quick returns. In fact although it is just conceivable that some 
small results of such planning may appear in the next twelve months, 
it could hardly make much difference to the amount of coal produced, 
It is also doubtful in the short run whether mechanisation will 
make much difference either. First of all it is statistically unlikely, 
In 1945, 72 per cent. of the total British output of coal was already 
cut by machinery, and 71 per cent. was mechanically conveyed. In 
a certain proportion of the remaining mines conditions were un- 
suitable for mechanical working. There is scope for more and better 
cutters and conveyors, but it is a limited scope. There is an enormous 
gap to be filled in power loading—the transfer of the coal from the 
cutter to the conveyor. The percentage of coal so loaded in 1945 
was less than 2 per cent. of the total. But the technical problems to 
be solved are great and their full solution may involve radical changes 
in cutting as well. Likewise there is plenty to be done to improve 
haulage, winding, cleaning and all the other operations of mining, 
but not much of it can be completed in 1947, or more precisely in 
the critical six months from May to October in which the stocks for 
next winter must be built up. Something might be done in the short 
run to improve the supply of switchgear for use under ground. It 
is a key item, and the Reid Report calls not only for more of it but 
for some changes in design. But it is less than honest to blame 
present levels of production on shortages of this one item. 
Increased numbers of men cannot do much te solve the immediate 
problem. Training takes time; even a former miner who come 
back to the pits will not be fully effective until he has fitted in to 
a routine which has been considerably altered in the past few years 
by increasing mechanisation ; and in conditions of all-round shortage 
of labour the decision to transfer men from one industry to another 
cannot be made lightly. Moreover there is little doubt that im the 
long run the effect of reorganisation and mechanisation will be to 
reduce the total labour force required. Such considerations tend 
to take second place in a crisis, but they remain considerations, 
particularly for the men concerned. In sum they mean that although 
some increase in the labour force is inevitable, if only to put willing 
men in the place of unwilling, anything wh'ch can be done to limit 
its size should be done. And the things which can do most to limit 


its size are harder work and. better attendance on the part of the 
present labour force. 
That is the real answer. That is the climax of the obvious. Only 


the miners can provide the coal we need this year. It is useless 
to talk about planning, mechanisation, forcign labour and the rest 
and to pass over the miners in discreet silence. The miners must 
be talked to—not talked at. And the Government and their union 
must do the talking for the whole country. Planning can do much 
in the long term. Mechanisaiion and recruitment can do something 
in the medium term. But in the short term everything depends on 
the miners. At every point in the Reid Report it is made perfectly 
plain that progress with planning and machinery is so much waste of 
time unless the men make it work. 

“ The first point to emphasise is that no amount of mechanisa- 
tion can do away with the necessity for regular attendance and a 
full and fair day’s work.” 

“The problem of securing full co-operation between the em- 
ployers and the workmen is the most difficult and urgent task the 
Industry has to face.” 

Those are the crucial words of a cruciq] Report. They p raigh 
to higher real wages, better food, better housing, 
of incentive. But they do not point to the week 
The five-day week will surely come. The efficient 
mechanised mines, as well as reason and equity d 
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in 1947. 
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chis year. In the long run the five-day week is a necessity. This 
year it will be a disaster. But the National Union of Mineworkers 
have not dropped the demand, despite the fact that it is just as clear 
to them as to anyone else that it is certain to reduce production. 
Why is it not postponed—this demand which will prevent the willing 
majority from working six shifts and make no difference whatever 
to the unwilling minority who already work less than five? 

Before the war the miners had some excuse for not co-operating 
with the employers. Nearly all that excuse disappeared on January 
rst, 1947, when the business changed hands and the State became 
It was still just possible for the miners to refuse full 
co-operation, They had always been an exclusive community and 
they felt that they had been worse treated than the rest. Anyway 
they did not co-operate fully. In January absenteeism was still more 
than twice the pre-war figure. Output per manshift was still well 
below pre-war. On February roth industry broke down. Presum- 
ably the miners are now convinced that full co-operation is necessary. 

At this last stage the whole nature of the problem changes. It 
is no longer a question of realising the obvious, but of stating it 
in such a way that it cannot be misunderstood by the miners. Abuse 
is inappropriate and ineffective. When mud intended for the idle 
minority spatiers the industrious majority, it does not help to increase 
production. But bribery is no good either. The miners are grown 
men, capable of seeing the problem for themselves. They are not 
so many temperamental prima donnas who have to be buttered up. 
Nor are they a race of second-rate poets, whose susceptibilities have 
to be corfsidered at all costs. Special advantages will only be 
justified to the extent that they increase output. More coal must be 
produced, and in the next few months only better attendance and 
harder work by the miners can do it. It is not the task of the 
country as a whole to abuse or to coax the miners. They must be 
convinced. In the meantime anything which can be done to put 
men to work in the places where they will produce most must be 
done. 

[D. N. Chester will write next week on “ How to Use the Miners.”| 


AMERICA APPRAISES BRITAIN 


By GUNTHER STEIN 


the employer. 


New York 
OMEWHAT warily, the American mind is opening itself a little 
more to the stark reality of Britain’s crisis. Countless familizs 
in the old country shivering in unheated homes, millions of workers 
suddenly losing their jobs in coal-starved factories—here, in a familiar 
setting, is the kind of human drama that makes Americans look 
abroad with interest and sympathy. A crisis not only of Britain 


but of Socialism—here is a significant link with the United States’ 


main 


domestic issue, free enterprise versus a planned economy. 
in’s economic plight is expected to affect her foreign policies. 
s; a new angle to America’s main international problem, the 
Soviet-American balance of world power. 

The ratification of the loan last year ended a cycle of un- 
edented American controversy about Britain, its Socialist experi- 
ment, its réle in world affairs, its claim to help from the United 
States. The British problem, Americans thought, had at last been 
disposed of. But the coal emergency suddenly showed them that 
were wrong, and has started them on another cycle of con- 
Some middle-of-the-road Americans are frankly admit- 











Ignoring the opposition of the economy-minded Republican Congress 
to liberal foreign-loan policies, they are slowly preparing for a future 
campaign in favour of further accommodation for Britain before the 
initial loan is exhausted. Their Right- and Left-wing critics, too, 
are beginning to build up their respective positions for another fight. 
Already the British problem is being tied in with the slowly-starting 
1948 Presidential election campaign and with the domestic struggle 
that tries to apportion responsibility for the expected American 
business recession before it has actually begun. Britain is becoming, 
more than ever, an integral part of the inner-American political 
struggle. Meanwhile, all camps are evaluating the causes and im- 
plications of the British crisis. 

On the Right, there is a strong tendency to attribute the crisis 
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almost exclusively to Labour. Not only in their propaganda but in 
theic own minds, the ultra-conservatives in business and politics 
minimise the ‘inter-war and wart sufferings of the British economy 
which more objective observers consider the fundamental causes of 
the present emergency. Those ardent partisans of cugged indi- 
vidualism do not hide their satisfaction at what they consider the 
certain doom of Labour’s Socialist experiment. Its failure, they 
argue, will be a great boon to the United States. For it will dis- 
illusion all Americans in small business, in the professions and among 
the solid core of trade unions who have been looking to Britain for 
the development of a new social system half-way between untamed 
free enterprise and coercive planning, hoping that it may get ready 
to show the United States the way to a solution of its economic 
problems by the time the next deep depression occurs. 

These are the people who shudder at the idea of further financial 
help to Britain. They want to believe that the British economy 
would almost automatically find the way back to free enterprise if it 
were not for billions of American dollars at the disposal of the 
Labour Government, and that another loan would only retard that 
desirable development. But increasing economic difficulties will 
mean a further weakening of Britain as a world Power they are 
told, and with it a great loss to the American position vis-a-vis the 
Soviet Union. This is where the ultra-conservatives differ in their 
views. Those of an isolationist hue profess not to care. America is 
strong enough to see to its own security if only it follows proper 
policies at home and abroad. Anyway, they add, a Socialist Britain 
cannot be trusted politically. Whenever suitable, it will seek its 
advantage in coming to terms with the Soviet Union and in under- 
mining the American foreign-trade position the world over. To 
others who are more internationally minded, British political weak- 
ness in consequence of continued economic crisis appears as a real 
danger. But they feel it will not be too late to postpone more help 
for Britain until the Socialist malady has run its course, nor too 
risky to harm the British people together with theif Labour Govern- 
ment. 

On the Left, much blame for the British dearth of labour and 
materials and the crisis it brought about is put on the maintenance 
of an excessive military establishment and of imperialistic commit- 
ments abroad. The American loan, the Leftists argue, has enabled 
the Labour Government to indulge in a foreign and military policy 
along Tory lines, harmful to the spirit of the British workers, to 
the British economy and to world peace. Another loan, many 
Leftists believe, would only retard a gradual reorientation of British 
foreign policy more in consonance with professed Labour ideals. 
Since the present Congress and its probable successor in 1948 would 
certainly discourage, rather than try to stimulate, a change toward a 
more liberal British foreign policy as a concomitant to another 
American loan, there would be additional reason for opposition if 
the Republicans came to favour it. 

Opinion in the Centre is more fully aware of the complexity of 
the causes and perspectives involved in the British situation. But 
here, too, the early pioneers of another loan are likely to find a good 
deal of opposition, mainly caused by the special interests of one 
group or another. Many business-men engaged in foreign com- 
merce, for example, are critical and suspicious of Britain’s inter- 
national trade policies. They make much of such incidents as the 
clause in the Anglo-Argentine agreement that violated the terms of 
the Anglo-American loan and Mr. Hugh Dalton’s refusal to welcome 
in Britain branch-factories of American companies unless they 
brought with them new technological processes. They fear that the 
expansion of British world teade, shipping and aviation will give 
‘benefit and do more harm to their own interests than they had 
believed when the loan was concluded. And they point to the fact 
that the American economy, already running somewhat short of 
domestic purchasing power, may soon come to depend more than 
ever on a thriving export trade. Others, whose international interests 
are focused on Germany or Palestine, are disgruntled at British 
policies there. Still others, as economy-minded as the most con- 
servative Republicans, feel that another loan would enhance the 
danger of inflation in the United States. Moreover, what optimism 
there was in the American business world that Britain would be able 
to repay last year’s loan within the stipulated periods is at a rather 
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low ebb now. And a good many liberals, giving sympathetic ex- 
pression to their belief in Britain’s uncanny powers of gloriously 
muddling through, are still doubting whether the Labour Govern- 
ment may have to ask for further accommodation. 

But it is not so much the fate of Britain that is considered whea 
the British crisis comes up for discussion in the United Stat¢s 
today as the application of the lesson of British Socialism to the 
American economic problem. The Left and the Centre are still far 
from convinced that the British Labour experiment is likely to fail. 


Many of them feel that, eventually, the British problem of over- 
coming scarcity may prove easier to solve than the slowly recurring 
American problem of preventing plenty from growing into glut and 


depression. It is in this way that talk about Britain’s plight usually 


ends with speculation about the problems of the American economy. 
There e comparatively few today who seem to believe that the 
common problems will, as they could, be solved together, the one 
through the other, by means ufficiently speedy and thorough 
efforts towards the creation of one economic world. 


SWITZERLAND TODAY 
By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN Berne 


HE casual visitor to Switzerland is apt to be over-impressed 
the hotels and restaurants, which com- 


tourist 


by sumptuous meals in 
traditionally favoured 
Swiss housewives find catering quite another matter with 
about 6 oz.) of butter and the same 


and the equivalent of the 


rise a national undertaking—the 
dustry. 

ration of only 200 grammes 
quantity of cooking-fats per month ; 
Ministry of Food, which has certainly organised rationing with re- 
markable efficiency, While the 
International Emergency Food Council naturally felt that the claims 
starving belligerents must be put before those of neutrals, the 





- 


still has serious problems to face. 


Swiss feel that the voluntary postponement of their wheat claims 
at the London Conference of April, 1946, was not fully appreciated 


abroad; still less the credits they have granted to many needy 











C itries in spite of the fact that their credit capacity was already 
erstrained 
The casual visitor is, however, right to be impressed by an extra- 
dinary industrial prosperity in Switzerland today. At present 
S eritable, indeed an almost feverish, boom ; the demand 
ibour is so great that employers are known to pay children, 
efore the e left school, f he mere promise of their com- 
eteiy K ed work, and the flow of labour 
] lg nxie Bu nee cor 
et 1ds up prices to point W 
ey OUSE ¢ Caricaturis 








Sw } 
ore le ely 
et fil y € b] \ 
women are enfranchised in the rest of Europe, Swiss women 
e without political ts; and it means that the insurances 
fg t sickness and accidents which the Italian Government asks 
Italian agricultural labourers coming to Switzerland to work are 
¢ right of the Swiss labourer himself. It seems difficult, as the 


National Zeitung of Basle recently pointed out, to justify the fact 
which is being demanded on Old Age 
ire affected in exactly the same way as men, 
utributing equally to the fund upon which the 


in the referendum 


Insurances, women, who ; 
and who have been co! 
nsurance scheme is to be based, will not be entitled to vote. 


It is natural enough that foreigners feel impatient with various 


enachronisms such as these, and above all with the conception of 
Swiss neutrality. To most Europeans during the last war, a neutral 
attitude towards Hitler was unthinkable ; one was bound to be for 
him or against him. Long discussions today about the sums to be 
spent upon the Swiss Army so that it shall continue to be able to 
defend the country’s neutrality seem irrelevant, the more in view 
But to the Swiss, their neutrality is the condition 


of atomic energy 


, 
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of the continuation of their existence, and National Socialism jp 
Germany has undoubtedly heightened the national, as contrasted 
with the cantonal, patriotism of the Swiss Confederates. Their 
international neutrality is to some extent their national raison d’étre, 
This works itself out practically in the large-scale relief work 
organised all over Europe, about which little is generally known, 
It is as well to remember, when one hears too much talk among 
business-men about profits in Swiss francs, how many Swiss francs 
yet pay for relief work in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, Poland, 
Finland, Hungary and Yugoslavia. Between May and November, 
1946, 22,500,000 Swiss francs were given by the Schweizerspende 
to feed starving children in these countries, the money being volun- 
tarily contributed by the Swiss public. SWiss 
Socialist centres of distribution of food, clothing anc 
all over Europe. Many a Swiss village 
1 village abroad, French-Swiss villages n 
villages in France, but it is also quite normal to find a Swiss village 
supporting some locality far away in Poland. 
The Swiss Red Cross 
children abroad by Swiss people ; in this way, for instance, since 
1940, 30,000 French children in France have been paid for by Swiss 
ents for periods varying from six months up to six years, 
it has become the regular thing for ill and under-nourished 
ildren to be invited to live with Swiss families or in institu- 
Finally a village is being built at Trogen 
receive their whole 


There are also 


i even furniture 
has adopted some wWar- 


devastatec iturally choosing 


has organised the adopuon of individual 





foreign ci 
uons for shorter periods. 
in Canton Appenzell where war-orphans are to 
education 
of eight school-houses out of the twenty-four for which it is planned ; 
at present some thirty children from Marseilles and about thirty 
Polish children have been established there. Eventually it is hoped 
to provide for nearly 400 orphans of all nationalities. Special and 
successful appeals are made to Swiss school-children to help with 


This Pestalozzi village, as it is called, so far consists 


the Trogen scheme. 
essimists who look far ahead, believing that Europe has com- 
mitted suicide, can conceive of no future for the miniature Europe 
is Switzerland. Whereas her political equilibrium was built ap 
ifter 1870 upon the triple base of the three Great Powers which 
rounded her, today all three are vastly hed and what 
ful of them lies in ruins. For 
future of the Slavs, the out- 


impover 





st power 


of the future of Europe in terms of the 








look for Switzerland remains a little bleak. Since diplomatic rela- 

tions with Russia have at last been resumed and a Communist Press 

illowed in Switzerland, the Swiss-Russian situation has certainly 

not deteriorated ; economic exchanges have begun it is thought 
y may be considerably developed espec detween 





nd the Russian zone of Germany. As for 


ever, in German-Switzerland it has made no progress ; indeed one 














of its leaders in Basle, Hofmaier, has been badly scredited by a 
recent scandal. In Switzerlan ommunism seems in fact or to 
be ong in Geneva, wh of France 
I e-¢ ers of the king, and 1 at 
leas 1932 their life Vas of Ge } 
Ni t \ rl id A out 
fl f id Ives 
I gent C € 
Ww l, Great Powe 
would ilise the Swiss fc t -educati ( 
Ge iy; the return of Professor Karl Barth Univers 
Bonn should not be an isolated instance 
public declaration from England accused 


Nazis and Nazi funds 

Swiss, not because they 
activities continue and are ominous, but bec: t 
Switzerland is the last place where Nazi conspirators could easily 
hide. This is probably true. It is difficult x t 
double System provided by the Federal and Cant 
authorities. Above all, the last war showed that the German-Swiss, 
for all their neutrality, felt radically anti-Nazi in spite of their many 
personal ties with Germany. Their suspicion was sharpened by 
the Nazi threat to their own independence, and they 
informed as to what Hitlerism meant. They have often felt tha 
the British, through insularity and ignorance of German traditi: 
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language, were too slow to react to developments in Germany. 
an i J 

There is One small danger for the German-Swiss in their new- 
nfidence, and that is that they may become careless of 
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RUSSIAN PARLIAMENT 


By RICHARD CHANCELLOR 


ARLIAMENT is sitting in Moscow—not, perhaps, arli it 
i in the Western sense of the word, but a gathering of men and 


from all parts of the Soviet [ 





1 Constitution of 1936 as the h 





exclusive legislative power in 
Soviet of > U.S.S.R. sits at least twice 
to fourteen days, between which times it delegates 


Presidium of 42 member The President of 





formerly Kalinin and now Thvevalk. fulfils a 
1e French Republic 


ind consists of 





ways to that of the President of 


Soviet is elected for a term of four years two ch amb -TS, 












ie Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of a The 
Chambers sit simultaneously, possess equal aut ty and have equal 
tht to initiate legislation. It is of interest ca may some day be of 
importance, that provision is made in the Constitution for cases of 
di between the two Chambers, which must be referred 
ation commission consisting of an equal mer of mem- 

vers from each e Soviet of the Union re 
an or woman in the U.S.S.R. over the age of 18, with the exception 
of the insane and those specifically deprived of electoral rights. The 


Soviet of Nationalities caters for the multiplicity of — wh 
populate the U.S.S.R., and representatives in this chamber are elected 
n yas f uot fr h Republic, Autonomou pote ahiie 
lat is OF quotas Irom each Kepuolic, uronomous epuoiic, 
Province and National Region in the country. Its aim 
; to ensure adequate representation by nationalities as well as by 
' 


total nul Yrs OF electors 


Presidium, the Supreme Sov 


In addition to the election 








is responsible for the appointment of the Ministers who form the 
Council of Ministers, or Government of Russia, under the chairman- 

p of Generalissimo Stalin. It is not intended here to exam! in 
ny detail the interweaving of the Soviet governmental weft with 


re warp of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolshevik), burt it 
an be stated simply that the Prime Minister of Russia and his 









1 represent in themselves the whole strength, except one, 
the full members of the Polikburo of the Communist Party, while 
the Soviet Ministers are almost wi exception memt of the 





Central Committee of that Party. The motive power behind Soviet 
slation lies in the Party, and a Party Directive precedes the tabling 
in the Soviet Parliament 

There are two overriding problems whic! 
the Soviet leaders at the present time, and each of these problems 


the minds 





pre-occupy 
nds its reflection in the proceedings of the Supreme Soviet, as 
communicated to the Russian Press and the outside world. The firs 
pr blen is the appalling economic situation disclosed by th 
the Council of eee on the progress of the current 
five-year plan. This report indicates a state of affairs not dissimilar 
to that revealed by the British Saenteuks Survey. meng the fears 
ind suspicions of a generation are rising to a climax in Russia’s 
loreign policy. As the Moscow conference apprencnss, full realisa- 


ng the Soviet rulers that the internal problems which 


face | 1 do not allow Russia any longer to y dominate vast areas of 
I 
curop Communist minority governments and Russian-controlled 
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police. This system depends in the last analysis on the presence 
of greater bodies of Soviet troops ion Russia can now afford in the 
This shortage, coupled with 


MARCH 7, 


face of the grave man-power shortage 
the drought of 1945, may yet cause famine conditions this summer 
and could, if not corrected, bring real disaster in 1948. 


Pay sa” tre n > r wn tor > stivene 
Russia’s distress is great, and the Soviet passion for secretiveness 





g 

} rlren > on ner ha rel y +h reo “I'Mmtitiwe 
which darkens every aspect of ber relations with foreign countie 
has hitherto suppressed the truth which 


of her friends had it been known when the seriou 





— 
4 


first became clear, last October 





enable her friends to explain and sometimes to ju 
tations of Soviet policy without having recour 
tudes and blatant back-somersaults of Con 
will out, and the Soviet rulers would do well 
~an delay, but it can 





facts about 200 million virile and intelligent 


the ears of the outside world. 





From the proceedings of the present session 
Soviet it is evident that the Russian leaders are making use of 
as a sounding-board for certain themes which they wish to reach th 
ears of foreign governments. Articles Pravda, New Times an 
Culture and Life have their uses in this connection, but also tl 
limitations at a time when Moscow is preparing to receive the dip! 


i oO 


f 





matic representatives of the Great Powers for one of the 
tant conferences in contemporary history. The Russian Parlian 
in carrying out this duty, illust: ates some of the paradoxes which are 
so charming in the individual Russian but which, on a national 
scale, often afford a a glimpse of the sombre undercu I 
beneath the surface of Russian life at the present 
Some may wonder why a Deputy Minister for Foreign Affairs 
Id be called upon to explain the necessity for retention of an 
eight-hour day throughout the U.S.S.R. The more thoughtful will 
semenbe sr that the same Deputy has been notable in the past for the 
wide scope of his Gut ies, which included that of Public Prosecutor of 
Zinoviev and Kamet in the great trials of 1936. Vishinsky’s pro- 


representation and independent armed 


most imp. r- 









shou 








posal s for se parate dip! i rods 
forces for the 16 Union Republics are of comparatively small 
so far as they concern the present members of the Union. They would 
however, be of far great 
imber be increased by the 
uch as Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary as constituent meml 
of the Union of Soviet Socialist Repu blics. Be is stated that 
Legislative Commission of the Supreme Soviet is to prepare 
ig rights of Habeas Corpus to Soviet citizens, a provision whi 
tted from the Stalin Constitution of 1936. This 
will be welcome news to the delegetes from foreign countries now 


1 Moscow and also, pessibly,.to some 


interest 


po 08 
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er importance and significance should the 
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“voluntary ” — ration of cou 
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torkinge it mr t wnder +t wneruicar 
Citizens WOrKing in Cc re end tow! iship S unae the supervision 


Affairs The Soviet Budget t for 1947, as 








vARAIY > ss WFearacy ¢ } sche oe } w73 ae re ; ~ uiniv 
ann mons ‘4 Sees path published in the Soviet Press, is m 
notable for a considerable reduction in the allocation for the Armed 
? ' > eemlA tramsewse 1 . ta attribute ti 

Forces. It would, however, be dangerous to attribute the same 


significance to these figures as would be given to correspo: ding 
figures in the budgets of western countries, owing to the widely 
differing basis from which the Soviet figures are calculated. It would 
be equally misleading to draw conclusions from the Order of the 
Day published on the occasion of the 29th Anniversary of the © wiet 
Army and signed by the Generalissimo 

eme Soviet, 
tendered his 
giving as his reason the pressure of current work in 


At the start of the present session of 
Zhdan 
resignation, 
other departments. No announcement has yet been made that 
Zhdanov is to receive an office of equivalent importance, although 
he nar gs his chairmanship of the Allied Control Commission in 
Finland. 
Stalin 
resignation can hardly be c 
retains his office as Prime Minister of the Union. 
point of view the present moment is certai 
transfer of responsibility from the famous Generalissimo to the little 
man General Bulganin During the autumn of 1946 Zhdanov 


und Alexei Kuznetsov, another Leningrader, were much to the fore 





wv, the Chairman of the Soviet of the Union, 


“he resignation has since been announced of Generalissimo 
rom the Ministry of the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. This 
ympared with that of Zhdanov as Stalin 
From the tactical 


ly appropriate for the 
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in Soviet public affairs and were deeply engaged in the ideological 
drive for the re-establishment of Party influence in literature and 
the arts. It was in this period that the full extent of the economic 
plight of Russia must have become clear to the rulers of the country 
in all its seriousness, and it is from this time that we can date the 
marked change in political tactics which became so apparent in the 
first week in November. 

The Anniversary of the Revolution was celebrated in Moscow on 
November 7th in the absence of most of the members of the Polit- 
buro. The Leningraders, Zhdanov, Alexei Kuznetsov and Govorov, 
held the limelight, and as the rather listless review proceeded to its 
close an observant onlooker may have picked out the squat figure 
of Matvei Shkiryatov on the rostrum above Lenin’s tomb, the only 
civilian present who was neither Party Secretary nor member of 
the Politburo. To those who study such matters the presence of 
Shkiryatov was a clear and grim reminder of the steel threads linking 
Moscow with Sochi. Matvei Shkiryatov, Deputy Chairman of the 
Party Control Commission and Stalin’s nominee in the original 
Central Conteol Commission of 1922, stood on the rostrum as a 
silent embodiment of the grey power of Generalissimo Stalin. Many 
may have remembered that other Leningrad group, liquidated by 
the same Shkiryatov, which met its end so abjectly at the trial and 
execution of Zinoviev and Kamenev in 1936. 

In a day or two the Deputies will disperse to the farthest corners 
of Russia, giving way to the influx of foreign diplomats and 
journalists which will tax Moscow accommodation and Soviet hos- 
pitality to the full for the next few months. A delegation from the 
Supreme Soviet is to visit the United Kingdom in the near future 
as guests of the British Government, and the new realisation of the 
grave economic problems facing both countries will give additional 
point to the contacts which the Soviet delegates are to make in this 
country. A Russian Parliament is in session, taking Gts authority 
from the provisions of a Russian Constitution, and however real 
the differences between the operation of Pacliament in Great Britain 
and the U.S.S.R. it at least represents one common starting point 
from which mutual contacts and interests can be developed for the 


iuture. 


RESCUE FOR REFUGEES 


By FRANK BESWICK, M.P. 

HEN the Nazi resistance in Europe collapsed in 1945 there 
W were, it is estimated, 12,000,000 human beings displaced from 
their native countries. Of these some 11,000,000 have so far been 
assisted back home. The immense task of identifying, separating 
ind transporting them constitutes in itself an achievement for which 
all too little praise has been bestowed on those responsible. How- 
the remaining 1,000,000 persons present a problem which is 

omplex as, in terms of ordinary humanity, it is urgent. Their 
existence is also a source of much friction between major Powers, 


and aspect cannot be lightly disregarded. Of the total, there 
are at the moment probably between 300,000 and 350,000 in the 
British zones of Austria and Germany ; in the American zones there 
ire rather more ; the majority of the remainder are to be found in 


the French zones of occupation and in Italy. In addition, there are, 
nternational responsibility attributable to the war, a further 
30,000 afforded a temporary and therefore unsatisfactory refuge in 
the Middle East, India, Africa and Mexico. In the Far East there 
is a problem of uncertain proportions, whilst the 4,000 to 5,000 
men who fled from Spain after fighting for the Republican cause 
are now waiting in hopes of getting home. We have also to re- 
member the 140,000 Poles, mostly of General Anders’ Army, now 
in this country for whom the British Government have accepted a 
certain liability. 

Ihe international character of the refugee problem was recognised 
by the General Assembly of the United Nations in January, 1946. In 
February of last year a resolution was passed stressing the “ im- 
mediate urgency” of the problem and recommending that the 
Economic and Social Council should establish a special committee 
to examine and prepare measures for its solution. This special cora- 
mittee met almost continuously from April until June. It produced 


a in 


a report which was immediately referred to the Economic and Social 
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Council, who adopted it on June 21st. The special committee and 
several sub-committees further discussed the matter, and finally a 
draft constitution for an International Refugee Organisation was sub. 
mitted to the second part of the General Assembly in last October, 

During all these long, wearying and often bitter discussions the 
argument was invariably between representatives of the Slay 
“countries of origin” and the so-called Western democracies. Ip 
the main the arguments concerned the interpretation and application 
of c(ii) of the February resolution. It stated that no refugees or 
displaced persons who have finally and definitely, in complete free. 
dom, and after full knowledge of the facts including adequate infor. 
mation from the governments of their countries of origin, 
expressed valid objections to returning, and who do not come within 
the provisions of paragraph (d) below, shall be compelled to retum 
to their country of origin. “ The future of such refugees or displaced 
persons shall become the concern of whatever international authority 
may be recognised or established.” Paragraph (d) stipulated that no 
action should interfere with the surrender and punishment of “ war 
criminals, traitors and quislings.” 

The political complications of the present problem arise from the 
fact that the million refugees who remain, constitute, very nearly, 
the “hard core” of the original total ; almost all of them will prob- 
ably claim that they are covered by paragraph c(ii) of the quoted 
resolution and none, naturally enough, admits to being either a war 
criminal, traitor or quisling. The countries of origin have other 
views. Approximately 100,000 Jews are among the total, and these, 
it is admitted by everyone, are deserving of assistance in resettlement. 
Their problem is a peculiar and separate one. Apart from these 
Jews, the Slav countries maintain that any person who will not 
agree to returning to his native land and assist in the work of 
reconstruction must, automatically, be a war criminal. Alternatively, 
they argue, if any are not war criminals they must be innocents, 
physically coerced, persuaded or deceived into passivity. The truth 
is probably that, given absolute freedom of choice based on full 
presentation of facts about conditions at home, a small proportion 
of the whole will still go back home. Of the Baltsswhose countries 
are now incorporated in the U.S.S.R., probably none will return. 
They are mostly people who had some experience of Russian methods 
before the German occupation and who afterwards moved volun- 
tarily or were moved compulsorily for labour purposes by the 
Germans. Of the Poles there are probably a considerable number 
who will yet return ; the total involved is probably between 350,000 
and 400,000 people. When the offer was made, at the instigation 
of La Guardia, of sixty days’ food-rations to any Pole who opted to 
return home, the rate of repatriation quickened considerably. In- 
deed, in one month during the autumn 60,000 men were repatriated 
to Poland from the British and U.S. zones in Austria and Germany. 
Weather conditions have for the time being practically stopped this 
movement. 

Although not so many people are involved, the Yugoslavs in 
camps in Austria and Italy present one of the most acute difficulties 
of the whole problem. Undoubtedly among the Ustachi there are 
many war criminals. Equally certainly there are many brave men who, 
in the ranks of the Royal Yugoslav Army,.helped the Allied cause 
effectively, but who now would risk death if they returned to Tito’s 
Yugoslavia. Unfortunately the political prejudices of these people, 
coupled with their military training and outlook, provide a source 
of much embarrassment to the British and U.S. authorities under 
whose authority they are afforded temporary asylum. Liaison officers 
from Belgrade, seeking to establish contact with those elements who 
have been carried to their present position by the tides of war and 
not political conviction, have ventured near the camps at considerable 
personal risk. There was the most regrettable episode recently 
when a Yugoslav Consul official from Trieste, together with a 
companion, was set upon by Royalist fanatics near a camp in 
Northern Italy and actually beaten to death. 

The constitution of the International Refugee Organisation is an 
absurdly lengthy document which attempts to reconcile conflicting 
interests, opinions and philosophies. It is laden with reiterations that 
war criminals, traitors and quislings shall not benefit from the pro- 
visions of the organisation, but insists at equal Jength that no man 
or woman shall be sent back, or induced to go back, to a country 
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in which he or she is likely to suffer because of genuinely held 
political or religious convictions. The Constitution was adopted by 
the General Assembly in New York as practically the last item on 
the agenda. It is to come into force when fifteen States have become 
party to it and between them provide 75 per cent. of the necessary 
finance. Upon the signature of eight States a Preparatory Com- 
mission can be set up. The first eight States to sign the Constitu- 
tion were the U.S.A., Canada, France, Guatemala, Honduras, 
Dominican Republic, Philippines and Liberia. The influence of the 
United States is apparent. The signature of the United Kingdom 
was delayed until the most careful study had been given in the light 
of financial circumstances. It has now been appended. 

Holland and Norway have since joined; Belgium and certain 
British Dominions, it is hoped, will follow; and their addition 
would represent most valuable support. Brazil, it was originally 
anticipated, would be an early member, but after the amendment 
to the constitution making financial contribution to large-scale 
resettlement a voluntary matter her position has been less clear. 

It seems likely that this new experiment in large-scale international 
co-operation will now be given a chance to function. Its progress 
will not be easy. Offers of resettlement are at the moment dis- 
couraging. No country, apart from the United States, is willing to 
accept the type of labour represented by the Jews. All want man- 
power of a special type and then only in small and easily assimilable 
quantities. The South American countries—Brazil, for example— 
might accept large numbers, but considerable capital sums for 
development would probably be needed. Canada has taken 2,000 
or 3,000 from the Northern European countries, and will probably 
take a few more. We have admitted, or are admitting, about 2,500 
Baltic women, and are now opening employment exchanges at the 
camps through which an important number of additional immigrants 
will be recruited to help out with our man-power position. It must 
also be remembered that we still have the huge burden of the 
140,000 Anders Poles already with us. 

Although from national angles the problem seems so difficult, 
from a world view it is impossible to believe that these million men 
and women cannot be given the opportunity to live a:d work use- 
fully, peacefully and in freedom. Certainly the earnest geod wishes 
of those who have the interests of humanity at heart will go out to 
the International Refugee 


the present efforts of 


Organisation, 


A FEW CULTURED , WOMEN 


By JANET HILLS 


preparatory 


HEN I came home from a year spent with the Occupying 
Forces in Germany, people often said to me: “ We hear about 
r’s political and religious opponents—but surely there were 
“rs, ordinary decent people, who disliked all that the Nazis stood 
Did vou come any of them?” I have tried here to 
a fraction of an answer to this question. 


across 





At eleven o’clock on Sunday mornings, when some of the Berlin 
in church, and others are attending municipal or 

a few gentle residents of Berlin’s Bloomsbury are 
seeking a different salvation. In an elegant, unheated room in 
Wilmersdorf, an audience of cultured women, with a few civilised, 
slightly attenuated men, listen reverently while a pianist tries to 
warm his hands on Beethoven, and a pale reciter breathes impassioned 
pr The programme, which consists of interwoven music and 
recitation, aims at artistic completeness ; it builds up a mood. Item 
follows item imperceptibly ; in order not io disturb the spiritual inter- 
connection, there is no applause, by request. Afterwards, a cultured 
murmur breaks out as friend greets friend, for this is a kind of 
artistic sisterhood. If you listen very carefully, you will hear: “ They 


population is 
' 
f 


rallies, 


prose 


say that a new load of potatoes has arrived at the Lehrter Bahnhof.” 

I shall never think of Berlin’s Bloomsbury without affection. Take 
atram to Fehrbellinerplatz, fork right through the ruins, climb to 
the first floor of a mutilated building, watching out for missing steps— 
gentle pulsing of an unmistakable 


As it Is 


and pause. 
heart. the heart of 


© Meaty OL 


You will hear the 


“those of us who really love culture.” 
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Advent, there are fir branches behind the pictures, and small stump? 
of candles on the table, and paper angels in all kinds of disconcerting 
places. Before each of us is an exquisite plate and a small, delicate 
fork ; and the hostess has baked a cake with some special recipe not 
requiring sugar or margarine. Or there is a dish with little frag- 
ments of toast lightly sprinkled with a few grains of sugar. The 
hospitality is symbolic, but there are paper serviettes at each place, 
and the pale tea is steaming hot in the thin cups. 

Someone draws attention to a branch. of wintry jasmine standing 
alone, Chinese-fashion, in a tall vase. We all contemplate it with 
feeling. This is a salon, and an almost exclusively feminine one, 
Conversation ranges from the meaning of poetry to the art of making 
brassiéres out of tablecloths. Every subject is treated with the sama 
quiet zest and delicate thoroughness. If a tame man is present, there 
is some light bantering. It is restful to find that political subjects 
are discussed from a broadly human point of view. I have not found 
in any other Berlin milieu what seems to me such a sound apprecia- 
tion of the qualities of the Russians as people. Genuinely interested, 
they discuss them here without rancour and without obsequiousness, 

The women in this salon are enterprising. Some are novelists ; 
some publishers ; one or two are actresses. One of them was married 
to a Jew who died in a concentration camp ; another is half Jewish 
and is only slowly expanding again after persecution. Amongst 
them they have sufficient divergencies of opinion to involve them in 
energetic discussions, and a fundamental sympathy which prevents 
quarrels. They are all interested in clothes, and most of them have 
a certain elegance. One prominent member of the salon has a special 
sorrow. A bullet was fired through her. carefully-hoarded suitcase 
of dresses, and has made a neat hole in the back of each of them, 
between the shoulders. All are sociable, and have a strong social 
conscience. As well as frequenting the salon, they form women’s 
sections of cultural groups, they read their own works aloud, they 
attend women’s meetings. Their feminism is pronounced, but not 
stern ; one might almost describe it as arch. They believe in Love, 
and are broad-minded enough to tolerate, and even sometimes to 
advocate, free love. Occasionally, they rouse in one a nostalgic 
recollection of the days when modernism was bright pink and con- 
scientiously daring. And this in turn reminds one of the immense 
intellectual loneliness which they have now been suffering for years. 

They are very fond of the British. You will sometimes hear them 
say in the course of conversation: “It is nice to be British,” meaning 
that they are glad they live in our sector. The British soldier gives 
them a feeling of security; he is solid and good-tempered, and, 
though not so picturesque as a Russian, is nicer to meet in the streets 
after dark. British reserve impresses them. They, with their glorious, 
uninhibited sentimentality, cherish a picture of the ideal Englishman 
whose every word is an understatement, and whose principles are 
as high as his conversational powers are small. And they like English 
good manners. I remember one of them, an elderly authoress, re- 
turning from a visit to Military Government with tears of gratitude 
in her eyes, because an officer had offered her a chair and had told 
her not to sit in a draught, Finally, I am afraid they like the British 
because they are a bulwark against Bolshevism. 

No one belonging to the salon was ever a member of the Party. 
I think they disliked the Nazis as much from fastidiousness as from 
moral principle. Fascism outraged their worship of culture, just 
as it militated against their faith in the individual. They had not 
all of them realised the full horror of the concentration camps, until 
the Allies revealed it. They are haunted by it now. When I came 
back from my first leave in England, one of them asked me anxiously, 
“ What are they saying about us in England?” and, when I hesitated, 
burst into tears. The memory of Germany’s guilt will be safe in 
their hands. Politically, I think they are mostly in favour of the 
Social Democratic Party or of the Christian Democratic Union, but 
they are not violent party enthusiasts. They might, like Keats, say 
that they are certain of nothing save the power of the imagination 
and the holiness of the heart’s affections. In their conversation, one 
hears echoes of a cry long since stifled in Germany: “ Nie wieder 
Krieg” (Never again war). I do not know how far they are likely 
to have a direct influence on the future political life of Germany ; 
but I know that I would trust any one of them with the upbringing 
of a German child. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


] HAVE been reading this week the Blue Book published in 
Ottawa upon the Gouzenko revelations. It is a curious story. 
Igor Gouzenko, a young Lieutenant in the Red Army, was in June, 
1943, appointed cypher clerk to Colonel Zabotin, the Russian Military 
Attaché in Ottawa. On reaching Canada with his wife and baby 
he was affected by the atmosphere of freedom which prevailed. ‘The 
stories which he had been told at Moscow about the wickedness 
of the capitalist West appeared to him to be untrue stories. He was 
much impressed by the fact that there were consumer goods in the 
shop-windows which everyone was entitled to purchase. He was 
astonished to observe that in Canada the elections were not marred 
by any intimidation and that, in place of the single party list, there 
were candidates openly avowing their allegiance to opposition parties, 
for whom, if one so desired, one could vote withour fear of molesta- 
tion or reprisals. He came to realise that the liberty of the individual 
something more than a delusive invented by the 
bourgeoisie, but that it did in fact represent a habit of life. The 
citizen of Canada was not 1egarded as a mere cog in the vast State 
machine, but was respected as a human being having the right to 
his own development and even eccentricity. In place of the grim 
monotone, the sombre orthodoxy, of the Marxist religion, here was 
every variety of voice and shape and colour. Above all perhaps he 
witnessed the privileges which accrue to those who are members of 
a free nation. Not merely that basic privilege, which to us seems 
as natural as the air we breathe, namely that no man can be con- 
demned without trial; but the wider privilege of being able to 
speak as one desires“and to exchange ideas with one’s friends without 
fear of delation or betrayal. Igor Gouzenko was much affected by 


all this. 


was slogan 


* * * * 


It would be a fascinating psychological study to examine the 
stages by which, during those two years between June, 1943, and 
September, 1945, Igor Gouzenko passed from a vague awareness 
of democratic theory, through an increasing sympathy for that theory, 
until finally he was driven to repudiate the Soviet system. He stated 
in his evidence that he was shocked by the realisation that, whereas 
the Canadian people were generously sending supplies and collecting 
money for the Soviet Union, the office to which he was attached in 
the Russian Embassy was devoting its whole energies to espionage 
directed against Canada. We may well believe that during those 
months Gouzenko and his wife must have endured 
many acute conflicts of conscience and loyalty. The climax was 
reached in August, 1945, when Gouzenko and his family received 
orders to return immediately to Russia. On the night of September 
sth he escaped from the Embassy carrying with him a sample of 
incriminating documents which he had extracted from the files. On 
the following day he visited Offices and newspapers and 
showed them the documents ; he was not taken seriously. When he 
that evening he observed that it was being 
watched by agents of the Russian Embassy. He therefore took refuge 
in the adjoining flat which was leased by a non-commissioned officer 
in the R.C.A.F. The latter, on his own initiative, went off on his 
bicycle for police assistance. Shortly afterwards four men from the 
Russian Embassy arrived and broke into Gouzenko’s apartment 
where they were discovered by the police ransacking the cupboards. 
On the following day Gouzenko taken to the office of the 
Canadian Mounted Police where he handed over his documents and 
asked to be placed under protective custody. It was in this manner 
that the ramifications of the Russian espionage system in Canada 
came to be disclosed 


twenty-seven 


several 


returned to his flat 


was 


. * * * 


The Blue Book which I have been reading is the report of the 
Royal Commission under Judge Taschereau and Judge Kellock which 
appointed by Order in Council to investigate these 

and 
notes of the evidence taken from those who were inculpated. 
Canadian and 


was thereafter 
short-hand 
To the 


a sudden shock to dis- 


revelations It is an enormous volume contains 
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of a foreign mission, enjcying diplomatic 


immunity, should seek to obtain from Canadian citizens information 
upon secret military matters. The righteous horror which was ex. 
pressed appears to me somewhat exaggerated. It is the duty of 
service attachés to obtain all the information that they can, and it 
has for generations been the practice of some countries to employ 
means which are neither avowable nor scrupulous. In the long 
history of the old diplomacy revelations and scandals of this sort 
have often occurred. In the present case it was made quite clear 
that the Ambassador himself was in no way responsible ; he had 
no knowledge of, and no control over, the activities of his service 
attachés. That also is a quite customary division of responsibilities, 
The Gouzenko revelations do not, in themselves, disclose some un- 
heard-of violation of international practice ; their significance is to 
be sought rather in the light which they throw upon Soviet organisa- 
tion and methods. Nor is it either sensible or fair to jump to the 
conclusion that these activities imply a desire on the part of the 
Russian Government to prepare for a third war ; it is the recognised 
business of all intelligence services to obtain all the information they 
can about the defences and armament of the countries in which they 
operate. There is nothing sinister in that. What differentiates 
Russian methods from those usually adopted is the curious organisa- 
tion of their foreign missions and the special appeal which they can 
make to their potential agents. 
* + 7 * 

The evidence accumulated by the Royal Commission at Ottawa 
indicates that the Russians employed several parallel net-works, each 
independent of the other, and each communicating separately with 
its own headquarters in Moscow. In Canada, for instance, there 
seem to have existed two distinct military intelligence systems, each 
working without the knowledge of the other. In addition to this there 
was the N.K.V.D., or secret police, organisation ; a Naval Intelligence 
system ; a Commercial Intelligence system; and, what is most 
interesting of all, a “ political” system, run by the second Secretary 
of the Embassy, the function of which was to report secretly t 
Moscow upon the political opinions of all the other members of the 
mission. It seems incredible to us, with our untrained minds, that 
an organisation based upon so many water-tight compartments could 
In the documents which Gouzenko 
abstracted from the file (and which represent of course only a sample 


ever have functioned efficiently. 


of the whole) there is ample evidence of friction between these several 
competing Colonel Zabotin, for instance, complains 
bitterly to his headquarters of the “ hooligan” methods practised by 
the N.K.V.D.: and in Russian the word “hooligan” means, not 
tough merely, but clumsy and stupid. There is also evidence that 
these rival organisations often competed unknown to each other for 
the services of the same agent. It is curious that under so dis- 
organised a system even greater confusion did not result. But per- 
haps the most interesting information which this investigation pro- 
vides is that which relates to the methods employed for “ developing ” 
agents. Discussion groups were organised in Montreal and Ottawa 
which were quite harmless in themselves but which were gradually 
“developed” into Communist cells. Quite innocent members of 
these discussion groups were gradually induced to believe that they 
formed part of a confedemcy, a conspiracy, a band of brothers 
Their natural loyalties were by these methods slowly undermined, 
until upon the card index in the files of the Embassy their names 


could be docketed with the words “In the net” or “ He is ours.” 
* + * i 


Services. 


One cannot read the evidence of some of these dupes without a 
certain feeling of pity. “I found it very difficult,” confessed one of 
them, “ yet I felt I should try and help.” They were not suborned 
by money ; they were suborned by an idea. It did not occur to them 
that they were betraying their own country; it appeared to them 
that they were furthering a cause. The circumstance that the cause 
of Communism is identified for many people with the cause of 
Soviet Russia is an unfavourable circumstance ; it faces the democ- 
racies with a problem unlike any which they have encountered before 
The main antidote is to render our own social democracy as healthy, 





‘ve and as humane as we can 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THE THEATRE 

«The Eagle Has Two Heads.’’ By Jean Cocteau. (Haymarket.) 
M. CocTEau’s play has now come to the Haymarket and should 
be seen by all those who like either classical drama, romance, poetry, 
prose, monologues, myths or fine acting. The story is of a queen 
in love with her assassinated husband’s ghost, and of her liberation 
from this funeste idée by a young revolutionary poet. He breaks 
into her room to assassinate her also, but stays to fall in love and 
to persuade her to relinquish her ghostly lover for someone more 
plausible. Believing, however, that idyllic love cannot last forever, 
and fearing that intrigue, court etiquette and possibly the police who 
are prowling round the castle will mar its perfection, the poet takes 
poison, preferring to die at the apex of rapture rather than face a 
doubtful future. The grief-stricken queen, in a magnificently 
romantic scene, so taunts him with a simulated indifference that, as 
is her wish, he stabs her. She confesses her ruse and they die to- 
gether, reconciled but rather uncomfortably, on the stairs. This is 
the simple version of the plot, but there is another, infinitely more 
symbolic, which, at the moment of writing, seems strangely elusive. 

The play demands, and gets, an extreme virtuosity from the 
players, for the speeches are Shakespearian in length ; but, despite 
Mr. Ronald Duncan’s able adaptation, considerably less musical to 
the ear and not nearly so sensible. Miss Eileen Herlie saves us 
again and again from wondering what on earth it is all about, and 
with a sort of passionate dignity sweeps us from poetry to rhetoric 
und on to musical comedy without causing us more than a momen- 
tary She is superb, and whether talking lengthily to herself, 
as she so often has to do, or exchanging profundities with her poet, 
yw chiding her courtiers, she proves herself to be the misiress of her 
art. Although in spite of this, or perhaps because of it, she fails to 
nvoke pity, or indeed any emotion deeper than admiration, he would 
xe a dullard who was not stirred by her presence and did not respond 
to the | of her voice. Mr. James Donald’s poet must needs 


twinge. 


beauty 
be a trifle overshadowed by the vigour and intensity of Miss Herlie’s 
queen, but he too knews what he is about and speaks his lines with 
h understanding that we are sure, at the time, we can understand 
And what more can one ask? ‘The décor by Gurschner 
provides a first-rate setting, producing an atmosphere of other- 
worldliness that is wholly essential to the play’s success. 


VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
THE CINEMA 
“Coal Crisis ’’ and “ Margie Gaumont, Haymarket and Marble Arch 
Pavilion.) ——* Hue and Cry ”’ (Tivoli.) ~ 

Coal Crisis is by far the most important of the new films. It is 
the seventh issue of This Modern Age, a new venture*by the Rank 
organisation which is attempting to emulate, within British terms, 
the American March of Time. There is undoubtedly a place in the 
public cinemas for this type of screen-journalism, since it can per- 
form the function of a considered editorial in relation to the super- 
ficial and vapid spot-news reporting of the average newsreel. The 
early issues of This Modern Age were, however, disappointing 
Their admirable photography did not atone for a tendency to meander 
around the subject and to miss the urgency, pointed comment, and, 
above all, that close and dramatic relationship between picture and 
commentary which was the secret of the success of the March of 
Time 

Recently the issue on Palestine indicated that these faults had been 
recognised and redressed, and now Coal Crists establishes a stan- 
dard which, if it is maintained, will make This Modern Age a series 
of great value to the cinema-going public. The release of Coal Crisis 
is, of course, an almost perfect piece of timing, but its validity is 
long-term. Within the space of twenty minutes it succeeds in giving 
an objective review of the coal situation, a vivid picture of condi- 
tions in the mines and mining villages (good and bad) and a wholly 
impartial study of the problems facing the National Coal Board, 
behind which, we are reminded, are ourselves, the new owners. 
There is a vigorous commentary, visuals which, save for a few brief 
scenes, are full of meaning, and a welcome use of silence instead 
of a symphony orchestra to add extra emphasis to the main points of 
the argument. In fact Coal Crisis will tell the public more about 
the reasons for present miseries than all the Ministerial statements 
ind hand-outs by spokesmen and P.R.O.s have so far achieved ; 
ind it may remind Downing Street that a constructive use of the 
information services must be regarded as an essential of modern 
government, and that it is not yet too late to make brisk and intelli- 
gent use of the Central Office of Information and the B.B.C 
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Margie is a trifling but slightly touching little piece about American 
high-school life in the nineteen-twenties. The heroine (Jeanne 
Craine) is very innocent and wide-eyed, and wears old-fashioned 
knickers which fall down at unsuitable moments. There is calf-love, 
and then a bit of real love. The film has a pleasant period quality, 
with old-fashioned cars, quaint Tudor radios, cloche hats, short skirts 
and the Charleston. The technicolor has for once been designed 
with a proper eye to chiaroscuro and colour relationships, and is 
enhanced by the placid movements of the camera, which roams 
affectionately through rooms, across snowy streets, round the skating 
rink, and in and out of the dancers at the high-school ball. Not 
a memorable film, but one which gives a gentle pleasure while it lasts. 

During the war Ealing Studios put out a film called Went the Day 
Well ? which was an imaginary study of a German paratroop attack 
on a small English village. I recollect it with pleasure because it made 
no bones about being a “let’s pretend,’ Boy’s Own Paper, adven- 
turesome story without any pretensions towards the higher melo- 
dramatics of real war. Now, in Hue and Cry, Michael Balcon and 
Charles Frend have carried the process a step further. Gay and 
light-hearted this time, they have entered the penny-dreadful field 
in the company of the liveliest and rowdiest bunch of kids you could 
wish to disturb your afternoon rest for a month of Sundays. Aptly 
named the “ blood-and-thunder” boys, they pursue and destroy a 
ruthless gang of fur thieves, aided both by their native ingenuity 
and by the longest possible arm of coincidence. Virtually all the 
action takes place in the Surrealist settings of bombed areas, depart- 
ment stores at night and sewers. High spirits, japes and lots of action 
are the order of the day, and a good time is had by all excepr the 
grown-ups—among them Jack Warner, Alastair Sim and Valerie 
White—who are persistently knocked around and generally upset. 
It is all great fun, directed with daring and skill, and embellished 
with a witty score by Auric. In fact, if you have any cockles in 
your heart, Hue and Cry will warm them up no end. 

Basi. WRIGHT. 


MUSIC 








Tue standard of music in London during the Great Frost has been 
cather naturally below the average. Arctic concert-halls and a faint 
sprinkling of heavily-coated audience in a half-lit distance cannot 


be inspiring to performers who themselves have to freeze uncoated. 
The Bovd Neel Orchestra’s concerts at Chelsea Town Hall on 
February 24th and March 3rd were notable exceptions. At the 
first the big six-part Ricercare from Bach’s Musical Offering was 
the most interesting of the old works, while modern music was 
represented by Honegger’s Symphony for Strings written in Paris 
during the German occupation. Certainly an atmosphere of frus- 
wated revolt and bitter lamentation fills the first two movements, 
though a thin red line of lyrical hope never disappears ; and in 
the growing agitation and violence of the last movement, the feeling 
of expectation in the listener increases steadily until at the end of 
the work two trumpets, rising above the chaotic sea of the strings, 
sing out a chorale which is not simply defiance but, unmistakably, 
victory. This is programme music in the best—indeed the only 
legitimate—sense of the word. Honegger has expressed himself in 
purely musical language, confining his palette to the greys and 
browns of the string until the last movement and renouncing all 
external effects whatever. Those who have heard Prokofieff’s Ode 
celebrating the victory of the Allies will admire and respect Honegger 
the more. 

The second of the Boyd Neel concerts was given in memory of 
Claire Crussard and the members of her Ars Rediviva ensemble 
who were killed in an aeroplane disaster some weeks ago. Locatelli’s 
Funeral Symphony was justified by the occasion rather than by its 
intrinsic merits, for it never rises much above the level of good 
average eighteenth-century music.. Boyce’s Symphony No. 4, on 
the other hand, must have been chosen as a favourite of Claire 
Crussard, for it is unashamedly light-hearted. Gerald Finzi’s Dies 
Natalis, sung by Joan Cross with great understanding of ats funda- 
mentally dramatic quality, sounded particularly well in the small 
hall, where the words were audible and the intimate chamber-music 
character of the music was not lost. The beauty of the string writing 
and the composer’s real feeling for the human voice (a rare quality 
in the twentieth century) almost persuade one to forget the slightly 
precious and archaic idiom of the music, of which I, personally, am 
always and painfully aware in Vaughan Williams’s Tallis Fantasy, 
which ended the programme 








238 THE 
It has been said that Poulenc’s music corresponds exactly to the 
foreigner’s idea of French music—which means, I suppose, pretty, 
witty and bitty. This was certainly not true of the Aubade, and 
only very partially true of the Sextet, both played by the composer 
end members of the Leighton Lucas Orchestra on February 28th. 
Certainly the excursions into other composers’ styles (I thought I 
even spotted Rachmaninov in the Sextet) invite accusations of all 
sorts ; for though they are always carried out in a manner which is 
unmistakably Poulenc’s they are never personal and authoritative 
enough to justify an echoing of Moliére’s “ Je prends mon bien ou 
je le trouve.” Far away the most impressive work at this concert 
was the Petite Suite by Albert Roussel. Its slightly sour harmony 
and sophisticated clumsiness conceal—at least they seem to conceal 
from most people—a most penetrating and unusual musical intelli- 
gence and sensibility, a passion for understatement which exceeds 
that of any English composer and an emotional retiringness (but not 

coldness) which makes our models of impassivity seem 
MARTIN COOPER. 


gushing. 


almost 


ART 

Tue fundamental life have demanded so much of our 
attention during the past few weeks that comparatively few people 
have cared to brave the elements in order to look at pictures. The 
galleries have, of course, suffered in varying degrees, but even the 
more fortunate, with ample window-space and undamaged top-lights, 
have on been transformed by skies filled with 
yellow fog into gloomy candle-lit caverns. The Spanish paintings 
have been an exception (dare one suggest that perhaps the seductive 
warmth of the National Gallery has proved as great an 
as Velasquez?) and continue to draw crowds. 

The other with much to contend with, have not been 
conspicuously cheering. ‘The most important has been the exhibition 
of pictures from the Althorp collection at Agnew’s, in aid of the 
Friends of the Fitzwilliam Museum. The series of Reynolds 
portraits shows most of his strengths and his weaknesses—on the 


one hand his studied variety of invention and composition, his power, 


y and life ; on the other, what Mr. Wilenski calls his “ kitbag ” 
of stolen procedures, and rather heavy-handed approach. Personally, 
I preferred the Gainsboroughs. Among other works to be noted 
are a tapestry design by Rubens, Fran¢ois Quesnel’s elegant portrait 
of the attendant of Mary, Queen of Scots, Mary Anne Waltham, and 
a most remarkable portrait (unfortunately skied) which has recently 
been attributed by Mr. Anthony Blunt to Simon Vouet. Setting a 
northerly course up Bond Street, I came next to the mixed show at 
Messrs. Wildenstein’s. Robert Buhler, Thomas Carr and Leonard 
Greaves may be seen here in harness, pulling together in a direction 
which is now well known. Buhler’s warm, dusky landscapes are move 
than competent, though the view from above through the 
of trees is evidently becoming a formula. Of the younger painters, 
Clifford Frith has challenged comparisons with his ’Cellist, a picture 
of considerable accomplishment, and a newcomer, P. Wyeth, pays 
homage to John and Innes. 

Fred Uhlman, at the Lefevre, just fails to ring the bell. To be 
sure, many of his new pictures I found extremely attractive individu- 
ally, but his developing interests do not seem to be fully integrated 
as vet. His canvasses can be divided into a number of fairly well- 
defined categories—the Utrillo group, the Matisse group, the Lurgat 
group and so on—each of which, if pushed a little further, however, 
would end in opposition to the others. The landscapes from Wales 
and the Scilly Isles are truthful and likeable, while a single dislocation 
—in the colour of the sky—provides the red landscapes (what I 
have called the Lurcat group) with a sultry splendour. No. 37 
seemed to me the best of these. Embracing most of Uhlman’s diverse 
tendencies, it perhaps shows the way his still expanding talents will 
develop. 

Elsewhere, it was nice to see two of Christopher Wood’s best 
pictures again, from Mrs. Wertheim’s collection, at the St. George’s 
Gallery. Henryk Gotlib has another show at Messrs. Roland, Browse 
and Delbanco, remarkable mainly for its fusion of colour and plastic 
Kenneth Armitage, a name hitherto unknown to me, 
has been showing drawings at the Mayor Gallery. He draws as a 
sculptor, formalising his volumes into monumental groups. Carried 
to excess, this sometimes results in arid superficiality, but his more 
rhythmic compositions show great promise. Finally, at Walker’s 
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Galleries, the show of work by Slade students seemed to me quite as 
accomplished and a good deal more gay and varied than the average 
mixed society exhibition. 
is very, very good 
never get beyond the student stage. 


The implication is either that the show 
indeed, or that many members of the societies 
Or mavbe both. 

M. H. MIDDLETON. 
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ON THE AIR 


How has the B.B.C. emerged from the ordeal of the past three 
weeks? Not entirely with credit in my opinion. The alacrity with 
which the Third Programme was dropped has excited plenty of 
comment, but I cannot agree with those who suggest that it was 
abandoned on account of anti-cultural prejudice, mere Philistinism, 
or, as Mr. Walter Elliott put it in the House of Commons: “In 
accordance with the ancient and traditional customs of the British 
people, the first thing that went was any pretence of culture of 
any description.” After all, the Third is normally receivable by 
only fifty per cent. of listeners, and if one programme had to be 
given up in the interests of fuel-economy the Third was the obvious 
choice for the sacrifice. It was a sad loss, and its return on February 
26th was very welcome. 
* * * 

In another respect the B.B.C. seems to me to have failed to meet 
its responsibilities during the past three weeks. Apart from Focus 
on the Freeze-up (good as far as it went), not a single feature pro- 
gramme was devoted to the crisis until February 28th, when Crisis 
Report, the first of four weekly programmes, was broadcast, followed 
the next day by Coals from Newcastle, the dramatised log of a 
collier on its voyage from Newcastle to London. These were excel- 
lent in their way, but they came a fortnight late, when the crisis 
had passed its peak. The news bulletins and news talks of course 
dealt with the country’s plight in a bald and colourless way, but 
something more imaginative should have been forthcoming 


‘ 
docu- 





surely 
There was an abundance of material for background and 
mentary ” programmes which might have helped people to under- 
stand the crisis and to appreciate what it means to the country. 
Such lack of imagination and enterprise is, I suppose, only to be 
expected from a bureaucracy. It is matched by the entire faih 
of the Government to realise what a valuable ally broadcast 
might have been to them during the past three weeks. 
* . * * 

I can think of only one item to be put down on the credit side 
of the account. That is the hospitality which was extended to the 
editors of five suppressed weeklies (including The Spectator). In 
my opinion the B.B.C. were the gainers by this arrangement, for 
they thus enlivened their programmes with two excellent discussions 
in which topical questions were dealt with in a lively controversial 
spirit that gave them genuine interest and vitality. One or two of 
the editors revealed an imperfect appreciation of the gulf which 
separates the written from the spoken word, but on the whole they 
adapted themselves admirably to the unusual conditions. 











* + * * 


Only three or four points of value emerged from the House of 
Commons debate on broadcasting on February 19th, which occupies 
fifty-seven columns in Hansard. There was a remarkable and 
gratifying unanimity of approval for the Third Programme, and 
widespread support for Lady Megan Lloyd George’s plea for more 
lively political controversy—“ not academic discussions such as we 
have so often.” This is a point to which the planners of pro- 
grammes would do well to pay serious attention. They have been 
given every encouragement to go ahead by members of all parties; 
the rest is up to them. Another point of some substance was raised 
by Mr. Gallacher—the desirability of widening the scope of religious 
broadcasts. Mr. Gallacher was unnecessarily provocative in the 
manner in which he brought up the question, but many listeners 
have an uneasy feeling that it is not quite in accordance with the 
traditions of British toleration and freedom of speech and opinion 
that only one religious viewpoint should be heard from the B.B.C. 








* * 7 * 


Perceptive listeners have long realised that the chronicle play 
peculiarly suited to broadcasting, and Marlowe’s Edward the Second 
turned out to be one of the best things the B.B.C. Drama Depart- 
ment has done for some time. Edward the Second is no mete 
museum-piece. It is splendidly alive and moving. There is littie 
of the “ mighty line” about it ; but neither is there anything of th: 
bombast which seems to be inevitably associated with the richer 
rhetoric of Tamburlane or Doctor Faustus. Its only weakness, I 
thought, was the rather scrambled ending, which seemed flat and 
perfunctory after the magnificent death scene. The production (by 
Peter Watts) and performance were alike admirable. The King 
dominates the play, and Valentine Dyall gave a memorable study 
of this part. Other players who seemed to me outstanding were 
Esmé Percy as Gaveston and Dennis Arundel] as the younger 
Mortimer. L. C. Lioyp. 
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Exhibition 


Ideal Home. (Olympia.) 


Ir one leaves the Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition with the dan- 
gerous illusion that all is well with British industry, then at least, 
in these bleak days, it is a very sweet illusion. Indeed, to wander 
through the crowded thoroughfares of Olympia, past the stalls Jaden 
with goods which one had believed had disappeared from the shops 
for longer than an eternity, is to experience the newly-discovered 
emotions of anticipation and pleasure. Here, at last, is real evidence 
that Britain can make it, and make it in a fashion which, for the 
most part, seemed devoid of war-time austerity and economy. It is 
true that to stop and enquire about delivery dates is to experience 
a return of some of the accustomed feeling of frustration. And, if 
all must admire, few will share the feeling of optimism of the 
organisers, who announce that most of the goods on display are 
available for immediate purchase. But it is indisputably an advance 
on any recent exhibition that none of the goods is labelled “ for 
export only.” Probably no thanks are due to Sir Stafford Cripps. 
This, the twenty-fourth of the series, seemed even better than its 
predecessors. All the familiar features of the pre-war Ideal Home 
Exhibitions have reappeared, and a number of new ones have been 
added. With over 600 exhibitors in twenty-six different sections, it 
would be invidious to particularise. But, on a frigid morning, there 
is much to be said for starting with some free samples—they still 
exist! —of sandwiches, soup or coffee in the Food and Cookery 
Section. Those who adopt this plan would be well advised to arm 
themselves with shopping-bags and ration-books. It is true that 
some of the most attractive of the exhibits are either not for sale 
or else made of cunningly contrived cardboard, but there is still a 
sufficiency of things that can be bought. Enough certainly to con- 
vince any woman that either her grocer is deplorably lacking in 
initiative or else he is an oaf who keeps his favours in the back 
of the shop. In this section I liked, as much as anything, the tins 
of self-heating soup which have long been the prerogative of the 
Services, but which now appear to be available—Mr. Strachey should 
look into this—for the unprivileged, the ordinary consumer. ‘There 


was a scale-model of a vinegar brewery which held me in thrall 
And there was a box of frozen strawberries which I was sorely 
tempted to thaw in ihe approved manner at the modest cost of a 
guine 
Among the household necessities were the usual superb displays 
ibour-saving devices—delivery one to two years, Mr. Shinwell 
permitting—and among then was a beautiful little gadget, a com- 


bination clock, kettle and lamp, which performed the triple function 
of awakening one at a prescribed hour, lighting the bedside lamp and 


producing a pot of early-morning tea—all in one movement. Down- 
stairs is the somewhat whimsically named Village of Beginning Again, 
in which are exhibited some specimens of prefabricated houses built 


of different basic materials and in individual constructional designs. 


They are remarkable examples of functional planning at its best. 
Even those with mor: orthodox dwellings will be envious of the 
fitted labour-saving devices and the really admirable use of some- 
whit restricted space. As an example of value for money it would 


be difficult to improve on the aluminium house put up by the 


Ministry of Supply. It is satisfactory to learn that more than 
§4,000 are due for erection this year. 

Not far from the houses are—as one would expect—thé gardens, 
ind strolling among the blooming daffodils, tulips and hyacinths, 
attractively laid out in beds which skirt the lawns and streams with 
their little waterfalls, I found it difficult to realise that outside the 


thermometer had rarely, in past weeks, risen above freezing. <A 
ged orchestra contributes to the illusion. Here, in fact, within 
call of the Village of Beginning Again are the gardens in the Land 
of Make Believe. 

Indeed, the atmosphere of Never Never Land pervades the whole 
exhibition, from the cosmetics in their elegant trimmings to the 
Court of Fashion, which will be a magnet for every women visitor. 
If Lord Rothermere had arranged for a pumpkin to change into a 
Cinderella-carriage nobody would have felt any surprise. As it is, 


Strin 


as one wanders from stall to stall, the last eight years drop away 
unnoticed and one is back in 1939, when it really was possible to 
buy what one wanted in the shops Only the queues outside the 


buffets are a rude reminder of 1947. But at least we owe a debt of 
gratitude to The Daily Mail for giving us the opportunity of seizing 
these few hours of very pleasing illusion. GRAHAM WATSON. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


AMonG the letters that arrived on the same morning were, first, a 
most welcome and surprising suggestion from the Ministry of Agri- 
culture that birds should be fed, as indubitable benefactors to hus- 
bandry, and, second, an account of a display of redwings, blackbirds 
and thrushes in a butcher’s shop. Such a sight, which has become 
too common, is pitiful, and it might well be made illegal. Even owls 
have been shot as food, and urban populations are so ignorant that 
they may take any large bird for game, as curlew are freely sold for 
woodcock. As to the Ministry, it seems to be arriving at the general 
belief that one of the very few birds that is harmful on the farm is 
the pigeon, with the sparrow as a runner-up. The crow is a 
menace, so is the magpie, where chickens are kept in the open ; and 
controversy still hangs about the rook. I adhere to the theory (estab- 
lished after careful study by a group of Hungarian ornithologists) 
that the rook is beneficial till its numbers become very large, when 
it is wont to extend its dietary. It is both cursed and blessed on golf 
links. In its zeal for leather-jackets it will tear up the turf in great 
chunks, while the starlings neatly dibble after the same prey. 
A Table Tip 

A lover of birds, to the exclusion of the stare or starling, has suc- 
cessfully practised’ the following device, which “has for years 
defeated the Hun.” He has made a balance tray, which is attached 
to a hinge, that is “ spring-loaded.” As soon as a starling settles on 
it, down it goes with a flop. It is so nicely adjusted that small birds 
are light enough not to disturb it, end so are freed from their worst 
rivals. The same ingenious caterer (who incidentally has attracted 
a wry-neck to a nesting-box) uses a large glass tumbler for his tit- 
attracting nuts, which allows a full view of the feasters. As to the 
provision of food in general, the Ministries of Agriculture and Food 
have been in consultation ; but free leave chiefly extends to crumbs 
and rind. It is tempting to help oneself to more porridge than one 
wants ; but the birds prefer this food before it is cooked. Frost 
soon makes brick of the cooked variety. 


Home Fires 
In a log fire, the discussion of which has been proceeding off and 


on for several hundred years and is not yet exhausted, the size 
makes more difference than the nature of the wood. The truest 
of the old tags is: “One log can’t, two logs won’t, three log; 


must burn, and four make a fire,” or some variant On a small fire 
elm is a bad wood ; on a big one of the very best. It is not, I think, 
generally allowed that roots burn very well if kept. I happen to have 
dug up a number of elm roots some five inches or so in diametcr, 
They have dried quickly, being rather loose in texture, and have 
burned well. The ideal is doubtless to keep a supply of small wood, 
say, two inches in diameter, to burn along with the giants. Wood 
of such a size is usually wasted, except where villagers go “ wooding,” 
and as a rule it cannot be bought. 


Ruined Rivers 

Hardly a week passes in which I do not hear some ill news of one 
or other of our rivers. The latest concerns the Usk, where in certain 
reaches every salmon—and a great number of them—has been killed 
by poisoning from an unknown source. In some places poisoning 
as on the Lea, Gade and Usk) is to biame : in some the water-supply 
is tapped too low down in the chalk ard so the source of the river 
is dried ; in some, spawning grounds are wholly destroyed by the 
dumping of mechanical grit. Will not the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries justify the latter part of its title by taking active steps 
to protect our civers? As things are, nobody seems to think itself 
responsible ; and conservators, appointed for this special work, have 
proved singularly incapable of exercising their function with success. 
Coarse fish of the most robust nature are destroyed along with the 
salmon or trout. 





In My Garden 

A useful note on the loveliest of all winter flowers has reached 
me. The darker variety of the Algerian iris is found, at any rate 
in Northern Ireland, to be a better “ doer ” than the paler forms, and 
to come into flower soon after planting. Since numbers of amateur 
gardeners lament that they cannot grow this iris, the point may be 
worth their notice. The same gardener who has reached this con- 
clusion calls the camellia “the most beautiful flower I know.” 
He regards the variety Salvensis as sufficiently hardy, and it flowers 
very freely in mid-winter. ‘The species is rarely grown (like the 
lovely blue Ceratostigma Wilmottiana) because it is generally re- 
garded as much less hardy than in fact it is. 

W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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LETTERS TO 


THE MINER AND THE NATION 


capacity of British coal mines today with 
aheir present equipment and man-power is not less than 250,000,000 
tons per annum as compared with an actual output of 190,000,000 tons. 
In 1938, output was 227,000,000 tons, unemployment was 
16 per cent., whilst time lost through want of trade was one month. 
During the past eight years, considerable expansion has taken place 
in mining ] tion. The present appalling situation facing the 
nation due tage of coal is entirely because of gross absenteeism 
1941. In that year, with fewer 
was nearly 30,000,000 


Sirn,.—The actual productive 
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output of coal 


lack of effort by 

















men than at present employed, the 

tons more than in 1946. Compared with pre-war years absenteeism 
has increased from 6 per cent. to nearly 18 per cent., and output per 
man-shift has declined from 23 cwts. to 20 cwts. despite increased 
mechanisation. The criminal irresponsibility of the miner represents 
a loss in annual output of no less than 50,000,000 tons. 


Miners are to have a five-day in May this year. Gross 
sbsenteeism and lack of effort at the mines has brought the nation to 
and if the national interest is to be safeguarded, 

unity must display far greater awareness of its 

hours of work are reduced. Loss of coal exports 
the value of our wheet ‘timer steel production and the 
industry, etc., are seriously affected through 

The miner receives some 10 tons of coal 
purchase very meagre 


week 


the verge of ruin, 
the mining comm 
responsibilities before 
represent 
output of the chemical 
shortage of coal supplies. 
per annum, and in addition can the present 
domestic ration of 50 per 1um. High wages and good con- 
titions in the mining industry have led to the miners’ lack of effort, 

that has inflicted indescribable misery and severe 


and the nt crisis 
privation on the nation.—Yours faithfully, R. C, SMART. 
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146 High Street, Harborne, Birmingham, 17 
THE SHORTAGE OF MANPOWER 
S! If an individual were to borrow money to buy tobacco or grapetruit 
or to see hin nity would be questioned, and yet we are using the 
Americ Le or those purposes. So what are we to do when the 
American and Canadian Loans are used up? we to reduce our food- 
take to the level of the Germans fr y of labour has 
been so re € t requires 4 more than befor the 
r t € e volume ¢ in 1938. Yet we know 
t we nee to Cx 7) per < did in t ye We 
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dream of I » one, as for the price of an Austin eight 
‘ y nd capacious American car. Ev year 
Ame ! . c his output by 3 per cent. and ours by 





only 1 per cent.. so that we fall more and more behind in the race for 
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THE EDITOR 


which he can make an undisturbed and reasonable living, free from 
political domination and the periodic pogroms that have repeated them- 


selves in past history. 

To provide this for him should not be beyond the resources of 
statesmanship, and there is one country that is competent to provide 
his needs during the next century without infringing on the political 
rights of any other citizen. Brazil is a virtually undeveloped continent; 
it contains many thousands of miles of completely virgin country, entirely 
unpopulated except for a small number of half-caste Indians who live a 
nomadic life there and who make no contribution towards the future 
development of the land ; the country is tropical, or sub-tropical, pro- 
viding just the climate that the Jewish race prospers in; and properly 
cleared and developed it is capable of large agricultural progress. Without 
doubt the Brazilian Government would be willing to negotiate the sale of 
a large tract of this undeveloped land for immigration and settlement, 
and the purchase price could easily be provided as an alternative to the 
maintenance of our present troops in Palestine. Is it beyond the resources 
of the United Nations to open negotiations on these lines, and to give 
the necessary financial assistance to Jewish settlers to enable them to 
develop a new State in this vast country? 

Already a small experiment has been successfully carried out by a 
group of German settlers in a small section of Brazil. Taking over 
virgin land, they have cleared it, and broken up the soil during the 
last ten years, and have already succeeded in making the venture 
mercially 
development on the 
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and 














com- 
The Jewish people could be encouraged to attempt 
same lines, and provided with the necessary capital 
tools with which to undertake this enterprise. It is obvious that 
have come to a deadlock in Palestine, but this alternative scheme 
might provide a As to Mr. Bevin’s problem, there is little 
doubt that behind the natural racial difficulties that exist, trouble is 
being fomented by international propaganda. This was obvious during 
my visit to Palestine in 1936, when there was clear ev —— of it, and 
there 1s no question that it is still being continued. We must, therefore. 
ion in other directions, and in facing the ea Brazil 


successful. 





solution. 


look for a solut 











appe: to © be the most hopeful field for future development. 

I am, yours faithfully, ANGUS WATSON. 
Whitewe l, Adderstone Cre cent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 

SirR,—From the first of next month every child in this country is t 

Stay at school until after he has reached the age of fifteen. In con- 


Sequence there will for into the 


a year be no 


nces to be 


entry junior ranks of 
the most dangerous and critical 
a year when our need of workers is vi 
full j age of fifteen or 
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Let it be said at once tl 











nat full-time education up to the 
sixtee need which is beyond question. The case for it has t 
argued and won, finally and completely. tion is, fr 
will every child ys on at school for twelve months ! 
April Ist receive tion during that time? he dutiful taxpayer 





assumes, with some doubt when he stops to consider the matter and 
experic shows hi m in other directions, that value 
and the country’s money will be received. But 
probably the only people who could answer the question authoritatively 
ere those: who, in one capacity or another, are salaried servants of the 
system. Certainly very few mem of Education 
Committees are in a position to do so. Few of them have time or 


inclination to obtain familiarity with the work of the schools. Immersed 
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for the child’s time 
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in administration and overwhelmed with committee work, they rely 
for such knowledge on the officials. 
Careful, detailed, ingenious plans, of which the London County 
Council’s is the latest, have been made to provide opportunity for the 
of education the Act demands, and in a decade or two the child 
of fc en-fifteen may find that year an integral part of the most 
valuable period of school-life. And no doubt those decade 
l be true iber of childr ch year. B 
t be true for all proportion hose whose 
hem at € 1 Ist? ‘The essentials are ade te 
schox dings, enough t ers of good enough q and a re e 
suf < € I books and ot! tools As for buildings, most ol 
the chik 1 ear in a “modern secondary ” 1; 
that lately a senior ele ntary school e 
will s hool in which they have passed er 
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Additional teachers are hard to come by, and many schools are short- 
stafled even now. Doubtless war strain is largely responsible for the 
ynenthusiastic work which is not uncommon, and until the slow flow 
of new recruits from the Emergency Training Colleges increases it is 
not easy to see where an adequate supply is coming from. Together, 
these factors mean that the fourteen-year-old will not often find a separate 
and teacher awaiting him and his contemporaries. Yet it is 
without them a curriculum which marks a real advance and 


ass-roon 


clear th 






fresh interest will be hardly built. Where they are lacking, the child 
and his parents are likely to regard the year as spent in marking time—as 
ust anc of the irritating futilities imposed on the helpless citizen. 


justified or not, nothing could be more 
ible in its effect on the character of the you 
events and the knowledge now common to all of 
position and our future do not warrant panic 
ns and changes of policy. Educational advances long overdue 
necessary than ever. But blind disregard of facts is equally 
dangerous, and only the certainty of real benefit to the fourteen-year-olds 
of this year should keep them at school and away from productive 
am, Sir, Yours, &c., EVERARD GOWER. 
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A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 
Sir—It will be difficult to find adequate justification for the closing down 
of about 500 weekly publications, many of which are important organs 
of public opinion, and an essential part of the national Press. By a stroke 
of the pen we have gone back to the Star Chamber decree of 1637. It 
was in 1663 that Sir Roger L’Estrange was appointed Censor in General 
nted matter, and he hunted down, even to the gallows, all who 
dared to over-ride his The recently adopted by 
Government authority are hardly less arbitrary. In 1712 the Govern- 
ment method of suppressing ihe Press was to impose a tax of a halfpenny 
m all news-sheets. This was not done openly, but by smuggling a clause 
Act of Par which with the duties 
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h m er will 
ngerous precedent in forbidding, 


rance of 500 publications at 
vas of vital public importance. 

he authority of the Mi 
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ed information on this point, and 











never be acted upon 
on.—Yours &c., 
i nfield, Sidcup P. A. SHAW 
RURAL ECONOMY 

Sir—I am sorry that your contributor, Sir Wil has 

not taken the opportunity which I gave him of lis gr 
misrepresentations of my views In d, 
ne o my “latest book whi rrif of 
> said. My latest book is f the Countryside (Can age 
Un y Press) published in 1945 and reprinted in 1946, and I regret 





to have to say that there is not a single word of truth in anything which 
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lor ¢ So f conde T if igs, the 

on oned sympathetically, with proposals 

he inywhere that villages should be 

int s and theatres. The assertion that 
farm workers are urged to seek their pleasure in their leisure rather 
h their working hours” is equally a pure fabrication. Finally, I 


1¢ leader of any cult.—Yours truly, 


] Malt House, Blewbur C. S. OrwIN. 


IN DARKEST GERMANY 
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WHITE MAN AMONG BLACKS 


Sir,—It is perhaps important that we should be more acutely awar 
than we are of the realities of the situation in the Union of South Africa 
with regard to all relations between white and black and basic human 
rights. Two Anglican clergymen have recently been im gaol for having 
infringed the provision of what is popularly called the “ Ghetto Act.” 
One of them, the Rev. Michael Scott, was brought before a Court again 
on February 13th. The charge this time was that he had contravened 
regulations which forbade his residing in a location or native village 
without the permission of the Minister of Native Affairs and the cof- 
currence of the Johannesburg State Council. 

Since Scott is supposed, as an Anglican Clergyman, to work among 
the black men, he had decided that the only proper way to do this was 
and he had, therefore, taken up residence in the 
Tobruk squatters’ camp at Orlando. While the case was under discussion 
that an outbreak of smallpox in the shanty town was 
becoming alarming, and a discussion of the case in Court was therefore 
adjourned, because it was stated that Michael Scott was needed to help 
deal with the situation. When the smallpox epidemic is over, provided 
Scott has not fallen a victim to it, the case will be resumed and the 
appropriate sentence will be passed on a white man who presumes 
to live among the blacks—Yours faithfully, STANLEY G. EVANS. 


38 Barrow Hill Road, N.W.8. 
PAYMENT BY RESULTS 
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Sir, —The Government’s decision to recommend “ payment by results ” 
r J 
is surely a tacit confession that the main principle of Socialism has 
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SOAP FOR THE LIMBLESS 

















Sir,—In the Spectator’s Notebook by Janus, he mentions the “odd 
fact of limbless persons being granted an extra s less 
than a year since this c sion was “wrung” ry of 
Food by the I : ze Ex-Service Men’s Association. It was 

e orc ration ixed. The reason for it isn’t so odd to 
any p rs artific mbs. It is simply that a white woollen 
sock s VOrT < ted s } ) 
and this d 
weather. . 
can’t be dons 1 the orc ry ration, and the sock has to be 
at me Perhaps this explan n will satisfy Janus, and 

te nags one is up against th an artificial 

fateh 

W. Cousins 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Forty Years of Journalism 
By J. B. Atkins. 12s. 6d.) 


not falsely modest, but truly and 
urbanely modest, like the book itself. Unlike many writers of 
reminiscences, he has not merely assembled a series of anecdotes 
about well-known men. There are, indeed, plenty of good stories, 
and a number of famous people occur in the book ; but they follow 
each other, in decency and order, in conformity with the author’s 
plan, and one feature of the plan is to offer critical appreciations 
only of those who are dead. The rule is observed with one 
magnificently justifiable exception 

The opening chaptérs about home, school and college are refresh- 
ingly free from the spirit of patronage or of protest which frequently 
flavours the early pages of an autobiographical narrative. The por- 
trair of Atkins pére, whether as master of a sailing-ship or as con- 
ductor of family prayers, is convincingly drawn with quiet affection ; 
from Marlborough there comes no story of Philistine brutality, but 
a Vivid sketch of the career of Denison Ross ; at Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, in the early ‘nineties there were many personalities 
worthy of commemoration—the Master, C. E. Searle, for instance, 
who, after gating an undergraduate named Pollexfen for killing a 
marauding car belonging to the neighbouring Master of Peterhouse, 
remarked: “Oh, Mr. Pollexfen, d’ye see, I should like to say, 
d’ye see, I’m glad it’s dead.” There was H. G. Comber, too, “ with 
his heart right on everything that mattered,” and E. G. Browne, 
who came to mean to Persians what Byron meant to Greeks. There 
followed a year at the College Mission in Walworth, and some 
reflections on public-houses which were to bear jruit in later life ; 
then some coaching at Cambridge, coaching not only of pupils for 
examinations but of the college boat, for Atkins had come very near 
¢o a rowing blue. But his career properly began when, at the invita- 
tion of C. E. Montague, he joined the staff of The Manchester 
Guardian under C. P. Scott in 1896. “ They were good days,” and 
Atkins was shortly afterwards invited to go to Greece “to watch 
events.” The events occurred, and in company with H. W. Nevinson, 
Bertram Christian and others he found himself merged in the retreat 
of the Greek Army io Larissa. In 1898 he was in America for the 
purpose of following the Spanish-American War ; he followed it to 
Cuba and Porto Rico, ani the small yacht in which he sailed from 
Porto Rico ran on to a reef 





Incidents and Reflections. (Christophers. 


Mr. ATKINS’ preface is modest 


But more interesting than any of these adventures were Atkins’ 
“xperiences as a war correspondent in South Africa, and the title 
of the chapter which records them reveals the exception made to the 
rule laid down in the preface. Atkins sailed with Sir Redvers Buller, 
and soon became aware of “a most unusual young man. He was 
slim, slightly reddish-haired, pale, lively, frequently plunging along 
the deck with * neck out-thrust,’ as Browning fancied Napoleon 
He told me that he was Winston. ( Their fortunes were 


hurchill.” ¢ 
for the Natal campaign, and, after they had separated, 


nked together 





NOW AVAILABLE 


Kilvert’s Diary 


Selections from the Diary of 


the Rev. Francis Kitvert, 1870-1879 
( sen, edited and introduced by 
WILLIAM PLOMER 
**His book is a voice from the placid afternoons of the 
seventies we value it not y for all that youth and 
observation copied there (the 1 ness of its country calendar 
is « t ng), but also for its revelation of a 
chara t ent like S. & t y of the pr i, and now 
and then of quite t l-for complexity.’ THE OBSERVER, 
ros. 6d 
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Atkins, not knowing at the time whether his colleague was alive or 
dead, wrote to The Manchester Guardian: 

“He is that rare combination, the soldier, the reckless soldier 
even, and the bookman ; and it is strange to hear the young soldier 
speaking in words of the bookman to taciturn fellow-soldiers without 
a trace of embarrassment or self-consciousness. He has the ability 
—invaluable to an orator—to finish a spoken sentence in grammatical 
form, and so it happens that, as he has the faculty of quick literary 
imitation, he is continually practising it in conversation. This is the 
way to Parliament, whither he will carry, if he survive these perilous 
days, qualities that even his father had not. ‘On to success through 
notable performances ; and if not through notability, then through 
notoriety ; but anyhow, on to success.” That is the motto and that 
the motive; and the humorous candour of their adoption is the 
singular attractiveness of a strong character.” 

That judgement was passed forty-one years ago, and Atkins was 
accused of gross flattery. Time, as he quietly notes, brings its 
revenges. 

After South Africa, Atkins was put in charge of the London office 
of The Manchester Guardian, and “in and out of London” he 
was familiar with the journalists of the pericd—James Bone, Richard 
Gretton, Auberon Herbert, E. V. Lucas, Owen Seaman and many 
others. He left The Manchester Guardian to become Paris cor- 
respondent of The Morning Post, and in Paris he met Arnold 
Bennett. He taught, or tried to teach, Arnold Bennett (who never 
tired of revelling in the pleastres that money could buy) to be a 
yachtsman. Shortly afterwards he joined the staff of The Spectator 
under St. Loe Strachey. His politics were the politics of all sensible 
men—Left Centre—and he took over Meredith Townsend’s work 
as leader-writer con amore. In that capacity he worked for twenty 
years, and from 1931 to 1936 he was editor of The Guardian. But 
journalism did not fill Atkins’ life. He was, and is, one of the best 
of clubmen, and writes with affection of the Savile, the Travellers’ 
and the Royal Yacht Squadron ; and what he describes as “an un- 
observed revolution,” that is, the improvement which, in collabora- 
tion with Lord D’Abernon, he helped to effect in the English public 
house, remains one of his niajor enthusiasms. 

The book ends on a note of quiet optimism ; and it would be 
difficult to conceive of a more informing and entertaining record 
of literary and social life in England during this century than is 
presented in its pages. Its appeal to strangers should be no less 
strong than the appeal it will undoubtedly make to the fortunate 
circle of Jack Atkins’ friends. S. C. Roserts. 


‘*Der Alte Fritz’’ 
By G. P. Gooch, 


Dr. Goocn’s new work is weighty. It is a presentation of 
results of German scholarship on the career of Frederick the Great, 
reflecting perhaps a little too closely the lumbering efficiency of 
these authorities. It has been said of German scholars that they 
go down deeper and come up muddier than their foreign colleagues. 
It would be unfair and ungenerous to apply such comment to Dr. 
Gooch’s present study, but particles of Teutonic dust adhere 
tenaciously to the pages of this book. 

Dr. Gooch wears only German spectacles in contemplating his 
subject even if with a critical eye. The figure of Frederick and 
the form he imposed on the society and theeGovernment of Prussia 
are not matters of debate among Germans alone. The French, too, 
have their contribution to make, from Voltaire’s fascinated interest 
in the philosopher king and Mirabeau’s case study of Frederician 
Prussia, to Lavisse’s works of genius cn Frederick’s youth (mentioned 
in a footnote). The judgement of English contemporaries on 
Frederick, in particular of those shrewdest of our Ambassadors to 
the Court of Berlin, Hugh Elliott and James Harris (later Earl of 
Malmesbury), are brushed aside, the former without mention at all 
while the latter is allowed to say his piece in one page. Both these 
men filled their dispatches and correspondence with gloomy and 
witty comments upon Prussia and its ruler, who hated England 
with a venom only equalled by their own distaste for his country 
Amid the wealth of anecdote and illustration whick Dr. Gooch has 
provided there might have been room for Elliott’s famous brush 
with Frederick. The latter once asked him: “Who is this Hyde! 


Frederick the Great. Longmans. 2!Is. 





Ali who knows so well how to deal with you in India?” ‘The 
Ambassador’s reply was: “Sir, he is an old despot who has much 
despoiled his neighbours, but who, thank God, is now in his dotage 

The purpose of this new study of Frederick the Great, according 
to the preface, is: “ To portray a unique and many-sided personality 
at once fascinating and repulsive from various angles, though no 
attempt has been made to cover the whole field.” 


’ 


Dr. Gooch 35 
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244 THE 
nothing if not thorough, and he surveys Frederick as the ruler, the 
writer and the man. The witnesses are well drilled, like Frederick’s 
own soldiers, presenting their evidence with mechanical and 
monotonous precision. Almost every comment of note and all 
correspondence of relevance are to be found in these pages, presented 
in a style at times reminiscent of the tumescent language of Carlyle. 
But the essence of Frederick’s achievement and the story of his 
personal circle are here. The magnitude of the task of the Hohen- 
zollerns, the creation of a powerful modern State out of the un- 
promising material of the dunes and woods of Brandenburg territories 
devastated in the Thirty Years War—‘“ Nature plunged in sand 
and mankind in misery’? was Ambassador Elliott's comment—is 
effectively described in the early section of this book. The work 
was stupendous, and success only reached by a concentration on 
essentials, an efficient bureaucracy and as large an army as the 
resources of the State would bear. At no tme was there any margin 
of safety. And the man himself, cold, dry and hard, bitter in his 
experience of human relationships, his whole creation an effort of 
titanic will—isolated from his family and from his servants, 
Frederick created a machinery incapable of functioning without his 
presence. 

This lonely little man, French in culture and speaking the language 
of the Berlin Huguenots, contemptuous of the writers and aspirations 
of eighteenth-century Germany, indifferent to religious belief, and 
with faith only in the trade umion of kingship and in his own ability, 
is unique among the figures in the German Valhalla. In the analysis 
of his personality it is natural that German writers should, in general, 
concentrate on the safe ground of his military qualities: “ Der Alte 
Fritz” and the figure of the “ Front Soldat.” As Dr. Gooch quotes 
from Gerhard Ritter’s Freiburg University lectures published in 
1936: “We front-line soldiers (in the first world war) felt 
of Frederick the Great still within us.” Dr. Gooch has presented 
ample raw material for reflection upon the secretive and intricate 
character of Frederick. And for this one should be grateful. For 
as Frederick himself wrote (and Dr. Gooch quotes) in the autumn 
of his life, brooding on his experience in that inner desolate sanctum 


the spirit 


of his absolute majesty, his workroom at Potsdam: “ Imperfection 
is our destiny. Man nas to content himself with approximations.” 
F. W. DEAKIN 


Heavy Weather 


By C. E. Vulliamy. (Michael Joseph. 8s. 


Man and the Atom. 6d. 


THE atom bomb might be said to have reached the stage of legend 
without having yet attained the dignity of a literature ; and this in 
spite of the ever-increasing flood of print devoted to its potential 
consequences, physical and moral, many of these disquisitions being 
chiefly remarkable fer their astonishing banality. Indeed, even casual 
conversation centred round atomic activity is not seldom found to 
exhibit a barrenness all its own; while, considered as a vehicle for 
the common (or house) bore, the atom has as a subject few if any 
rivals. That so apparently omnipotent a force should provoke so 
undistinguished a chorus of comment is certainly surprising, if the 
bomb’s well-publicised claims to have altered the whole meaning 
of human life could be accepted without question. Can the reason 
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for this insufficiency be merely that the human predicament remains, 
in effect, just what it was before Hiroshima? Ciivilisations rose and 
fell in the past; races were extinguisiied ; weakness gave way to 
strength ; and if the Incas, for example, had perfected the breech- 
loader before the arrival of Pizarro, the Inca way of life might have 
dominated the South American continent rather than the Spanish or 
Portuguese. 

Mr. Vulliamy’s little volume tells us his own views about the 
atom bomb, and not merely the bomb, but the whole development 
of atomic theory from the earliest times. This survey is preceded 
by chapters entitled What is Man? and What is Philosophy?~— 
questions answered with others, equally demanding, together with a 
generous provision of information regarding his special bugbears, 
which include fox-hunting, B.B.C. programmes and dangerous drivers 
The approach is aggressive enough to make us feel a trifle thwarted 
at the comparatively meagre conclusions eventually reached ; and, 
after many invitations on the author’s part to abandon our discredited 
habits, we are still at a loss to know precisely what path to follow 
Religion, he thinks, is played out; science and philosophy are no 
better ; the only hope for the world is to forswear politicians, and 
for “ men of sense and of good wiil ” to combine in being “ reasonable 
and humane.” 

Ir would be disingenuous to assume that Mr. Vulliamy does not 
include himself in this ‘aiter category; but his contention that 
stupidity is “ paramount, ubiquitous, deadly and unmistakable” jis 
sweeping unless accepted in a purely subjective sense. In the first 
place, it is not at all clear what Mr. Vulliamy himself really thinks. 
The Romans are dismissed as “ incomparably the least interesting of 
all the races that have controlled the destinies of European man”; 
the Middle Ages were a “ calamity ” ; “the decay of the institutiona 
[Christian] Church is hardly a thing to be lamented” ; “a rational 
man will unhesitatingly place the aeroplane among the curses ” ; and 
yet “man and his achievement” and “systematic and effective 
morality” are spoken of with approval; while “ philosophers d 
not lose their dignity by accepting the doctrine of original sin.” 
Leonardo in one place represents an advance and reflects “ the true 
discipline of science,” though elsewhere we are told a Lancaster 
bomber “would have afforded him great satisfaction.” 

It is tempting to concur with Mr. Vulliamy in his dislike for 
politicians, though he speaks of them as if they were in some way 
a breed apart, instead of being nothing more than human beings who 
engage themselves in public affairs. ‘Thus Mr. Vulliamy’s scientists, 
if they banded themselves together, would willy-nilly become 
politicians of a sort who happened to have enjoyed a scientific 
training, and even his “men of good will” would have to bk 
politicians, too, when they came to consider the intricacies of the 
world’s problems. It might be a case of an atomic frying-pan and 
an atomic fire ANTHONY POWELL. 


The Future of the Caribbean 


Welfare and Planning in the West Indies. By T. S. Simey. 


University Press. 15s. 


(Oxford 


PROFESSOR SIMEY was the welfare member of what was irreverently 
known in the West Indies as the Stockdale Circus, which comprised 
the Comptroller of Development and Welfare, Sir Frank Stockdale, 
and his small staff of expert advisers. Such a body of trained 
observers from outside, unhampered by the routine responsibilities 
of day-to-day administration, and free to consult official and unofficial 
alike, has an opportunity of reflecting at leisure upon local problems 
and advising on long-term policy which is denied to the ordinary 
administrator. More particularly is this so in the case of such a 
problem as that of the British West Indies, that group of colonies 
scattered over an area extending as far as from England to Cyprus, 
where economic and racial diversity are combined with a remarkable 
uniformity—what Professor Simey calls a “basic pattern ”—which 
holds out more than a hope of ultimate unity. No single official 
in Whitehall or the Caribbean could have given us such a compre- 
hensive and valuable survey of the fundamental problems of the 
British West Indies. 

The main question to be decided js: What shape is their promised 
independence (for all Colonies have been promised independence) 
take, and through what steps is it to be achieved? Professor Simey 
makes no attempt to give a direct answer to this question, but he 
offers a number of stimulating suggestions. He starts by drawing 
a lively and authoritative picture of West Indian conditions and 
origins, which goes far to explain the inherent difficulties. While 


race relations, as he rightly points out, are, on the whole, better in 
sarts of the Empire or 


the British West Indies than in other the 
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United States, “ the darker-complexioned masses of the West Indies 
frequently suffer from profound feelings of inferiority, which stand 
our as the most powerful single factor in moulding the personality 
of the individual and in shaping the patterns of social intercourse. 
A society cannot be a healthy one in which so many people suffer 
from a constant regret that they are what they are, and do their 
best to give their children characteristics commonly supposed to be 
better than their own.” ‘This is due, in the main, to the fact that 
West Indian society has no firm foundation, either economic or 
social. Emancipation brought with it no alternative structure of 
civilisation, but only a passionate determination on the part of the 
peoples of the West Indies to insist upon their newly-won inde- 
pendence and equality, without too much regard to the obligations 
they involved. This explains their tendency to aggressiveness, their 
criticism of “imported” officials and their occasional outbreaks of 
lawlessness and violence. On the social side it is responsible for 
the marked irregularity of family life, and on the economic for the 
alleged laziness and indolence of the average West Indian. 

Professor Simey discusses the lines upon which a possible remedy 
for this state of affairs may be sought under the heads of economic 
development, social welfare «nd international co-operation. He 
questions whether it is really more importent to raise standards of 
living by subsidies from outside sources than to work for a self- 
sufficient West Indian economy even at the cost of some lowering 
of standards. It might even be possible, he thinks, for some inter- 
national authority, on the lines of the T.V.A., to solve the economic 
problem not only for the British West Indies but for the Caribbean 
as a whole. He points out that the T.V.A. was the answer evolved 
by the New Deal for a “ problem astonishingly similar in principle 
to that with which the British Empire is confronted in the British 
West Indies,” and that “much the most hopeful line of 
action in the future would be in the direction of transforming 
Development and Welfare into an agency of this kind.” 

On political and social side he sums up by str the 
necessity of developing some sort of institutional framework to 
stimulate the influence of the spirit. A radically new approach is 
necessary 1 new society is to be built up, and scientific sociology 
must be called in to help in its evolution. Such steps as have been 
the Royal Commission reported have brought about no 
vement, and the factor in the situation is still 
the great gulf which yawns between the governments and the peoples 
Throughout his argument Professor Simey emphasises the impoassi- 
bility of achieving any real progress without the help of the West 
Indian himself, and makes a strong plea for a more sympathetic 
ipproach by the officials Colonial Office and of the 
Colonial Services if the great opportunity offered by this important 
x to be lost. With this conclusion we must 
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A Fine Fragment 


The Madness of Merlin. By Laurence Binyon. Macmillan. 6s.) 





On his retirement from the Keepership of Prints and Drawings in 
the Brit Museum, Bi proposed to devote himself wholly to 
poetry. He finished the great task of his translation in terza rima of 
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the Divine Comedy, and then turned to a project which had been 
occupying his mind for many years. It was the writing of a play 
on the theme of the half-mythical figure of Merlin, the master of 
words, the magician who by his renunciation of the world was j 
the position to win the world. He is a strange and fascinating 
symbol. One feels that he occupies a central position in Frazer’s 
Golden Bough, as well as in the Old Testament : the pniest-prince, 
holding primitive human society together until it should grow 
politically self-supporting. Perhaps he still functions. 

Binyon’s ambition, however, was frustrated by the war. He found 
no real retirement. Indeed, the last years of his life were those of a 
traveller. Thus The Madness of Merlin got no further than the 
first act, which is now published with an admirable introduction by 
Gordon Bottomley, with whom Binyon had discussed the play over 
a number of years. I see the influence of Bottomley, as a dramatist, 
in this fragment. The movement is similar to that of his Northern 
stage-sagas, and so is the grouping of characters. 

Otherwise, the work, especially in texture, is peculiar to Binyon ths 
poet of the odes. It is difficult verse to describe. One might call 
it traditional ; but Binyon was never formal enough to be so labelled, 
In this play, for example, he proposed to build his dialogue roughly 
on a quantitative base, with numbered syllables to each line. But 
the tension of the man’s spirit (always so apparent in his character 
and bearing) will break through, and for my ear at least the effect 
of the verse is strongly rhythmic, mostly into four-beat lines that 
create an elegiac atmosphere in keeping with the theme. 

The symbolism of the play, and the use of day-dream, remind me 
of the scenes in AE’s Candle of Vision. We see the sword, in all its 
Arthurian significance. .And we are shown, with a gradual revelation, 
that which is more powerful than the sword (the whole moral of the 
play, as of Binyon’s life). 


=] 


“Therefore I say unto you 
Trust not only in the sword’s edge.” 
The efficacy of that ultimate weapon is not revealed. All that 
Binyon had time to do is to show us the agonising experience of the 
loss the sword, and of faith in it. RICHARD CHURCH. 
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Operation Victory. By 
40 der and Stoughton. 
GENERAL DE GUINGAND had the good fortune to fill a ringside seat 
at more of the war against Germany than any other single 1 
He was well placed even before it began; for he was Mil! 
Assistant to the Secretary of State for War, and he held that posit 
intil his chief’s resignation. Then he found himself in the Near 
ast, and came, by way of Commandant of Combined Operations, 
o the Joint Planning Staff in Cairo under Wavell. It was a com- 
paratively minor position, but, there again, good fortune led him 
to all the exciting spots, and there is not one of them about whic 
he fails to write a pertinent and illuminating, if not the final, word 
A certain vividness of apprehension combined with an invincible 
simplicity and common sense make almost everything he writes 
t and rather exciting. 
1¢ has to say about the campaign in Greece and the batt 
word ; bur it wi t 
the ordinary 
outside Africa 
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be ignored by the historian any more than by 
There is sufficient of the background of the war 
provide the due setting, and the writer has the 
the wisdom of silence where he was not in possession o 
knowledge. Later on he became Director of Mil 
ntelligence under Auchinleck, later still his Chief of Staff, in ' 
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position he was found by Montgomery and, it seems almost cas 
retained from Alamein to the Sangro when he followed his 
in the same réle to England, France and to the Baltic. 


It was an astonishing Odyssey, and it provided 


equalled knowledge of Montgomery. He had learned in W 
how to be the detailed adviser and buffer state of a superior, 
Montgomery depended upon him for all the staff work and the 


smoothing of relations below him and above. It was this tha 


him with . 


Montgomery the conditions which enabled him to concent m 
the essentials. (Foch used to emphasise the necessity of this practice 
in a well-worn phrase.) But General de Guingand had to shouldet 


i heavy burden, though he was young enough to carry it wit 
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family man, you want a really 
smart car that will stand up to 
the wear and tear of many 
drivers. The Ford is made to 
stand up to any family. If you 
are a doctor or a business man, 
you want a car that spends as 
little time as possible in dock. 


If you are a woman, you want 
style and no trouble. Ford gives 
you all these and saves time, 
trouble and expense by pro- 
viding repairs and parts at fixed 
prices. All this adds up to good 
fortune in motoring. And it is 
on the way to you; your dealer 
is doing his best. 


PREFECT IC h.p. £275 (Pius £77.2.9 purchase tax) 
ANGLIA 8 h.p. £229 (Plus £64.7.3 purchase tax) 
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For, despite the historical merits of the book, its political lesson 
is highly contestable. Professor Barraclough believes that the 
Germans have been striving to achieve national unity for a thousand 
years ; their failure, Teutonically enough, he attributes to the inter- 
ference of others. His concentration on the early Middle Ages, and 
his relative neglect of the early sixteenth century, enables him to 
present his case in this way ; for the failure of the time of Luther, 
which was indeed decisive, cannot be ascribed to other than German 
causes. As it is, Professor Barraclough finds two villains of the 
piece: first the Pope and then the French. That both Pope and 
Emperor lived in mediaeval times and thought in mediaeval terms, 
following a common pattern clear to them though remote from us, 
is not admitted for a moment. The Emperors were patriotic 
Germans ; the Popes jealous and malignant foreigners. 

But in good Munich fashion (for the University and the beer- 
cellar are not far apart), the harshest words are reserved for the 


French. Thus the French desire for the Rhine frontier (which 
Professor Barraclough, unlike recent French historians, detects as 
early as the fifteenth century) is described as “the most potent 


cause of war and international instability throughout modern times.” 
Of the treaty of Versailles: “Once again, as so often in the past, 
the possibility of lasting European peace was sacrificed to the 
national interests of France.” Or again, German national unity “ even 
ifter 1871 has never been secure against the machinations of French 
policy.” On the other hand, the German “ masses,” especially in the 
form of the German Social Democrats, are presented as having been 
always pacific and harmless. Even Hitler is blamed on the foreigner ; 
in 1938 “it was the intervention of the English Premier, Chamber- 
lain, which saved him from deposition by the German army.” The 
moral is clear; the harmless, pacific Germans should be given the 
national unity for which they have always wished. In fact, they 
should be given National Socialism, but real Nationalism and real 
Socialism, not the imitations with which Hitler (the agent of “ power- 
ful reactionary elements in England and France”) cheated the harm- 
less German people. Professor Barraclough concludes that the only 
lasting settlement is one “ which, removing the age-old bars to 
German unity and German democracy, permits the German people to 
take its place as an equal partner in the comity of European nations.” 
If only the German people would take their place as equals how nice 
it would be ; even Munich might become, in time, quite a civilised 


place. A. J. P. TAYLor. 
Fiction 
Manservant and Maidservant. By I. Compton-Burnett. (Gollancz. 
8s. 6d.) ’ 
The Member of the Wedding. By Carson McCullers. (Cresset Press, 
7s. 6d.) 


The Angelic Avengers. By Pierre Andrézel. (Putnam. 10s. 6d 

Tue world which Miss Compton-Burnett reveals to her readers in 
her studies of middle-class family existence is a desolate limbo where 
lost—stripped, isolated egos thrown together through economic 
ind in 


the 
ind biological accident—grate irritatingly upon each other 
the process develop psycho-verbal techniques of attack and defence, 
the presentation of which is the principal business of her novels 
She is an expert at the revealing repartee, and her simple technique 
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DARK INTERLUDE 
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is to leave everything to emerge from the conversation. The result, 
in Manservant and Maidservant, is an odd book, a book of non- 
dramatic dialogue, a conversation piece, with description, movement, 
atmosphere (the time is 1892, but that is irrelevant) all cut in order 
to come to the cackle. And what does emerge? A number of 
Shady secrets and double-dealings, of no intrinsic significance, and 
a residual sense of evil, waste and frustration. 

“ There does not 


“How wicked everyone is ! ” said Mortimer. 


seem to be a single exception.” 
“Do you feel that you provide one?” said Horace, in a cold 
tone. 


Miss Compton-Burnett’s strength is her keen, merciless eye for 
human relations (sub-human relations?) ; her weakness, apart from 
her limitations of scope, is lack of a definite viewpoint towards the 
reality she presents. When Samuel Butler wrote The Way Of All 
Flesh his picture of Victorian domesticity contained within itself a 
contrasting viewpoint, dramatically expressed, from which he was 
able to develop a radical criticism of that picture within its own 
framework, and consequently his reader is not left in any doubt as 
to the novel’s values. Manservant and Maidservant, however, has 
no protagonist and antagonist, and its author stands dispassionately 
apart from her characters, coldly observing. The reader is left with 
the evil, the waste and the frustration on his hands, with not the 
least indication of what he is to make of it. And this is distressing 
Nevertheless, within its limits the book is well done, and this is 
the best pick of a rather poor week. 

The Member of the Wedding is the third novel—to me, the first— 
of Miss Carson McCullers, a young American writer. It is about a 
tall, gawky girl of twelve, Frankie, or F. Jasmine Adams as she comes 
later to call herself, who is awkwardly passing from tomboy child- 
hood to girlhood, and during the interval is terribly at a loose end, 
oppressed with the feeling that she “doesn’t belong.” As she is 
not a member of any group, gang or club, she attaches herself in 
fantasy to her brother’s wedding-party ; she becomes “a member 
of the wedding,” but meanwhile she hangs around the small town 
where she is living with the one-eyed negro servant, Berenice, and 
the six-year-old John Henry. I wish I could say that this was a 
‘sensitive” study, but it appears to me remarkably insensitive, 
written in a clogged and turgid prose reminiscent of the worst of 
Faulkner and Gertrude Stein, with not a single clear visual image 
or pure emotional perception. “ Visceral” is the word, perhaps 
The unity of the book comes from an obsessed preoccupation with 
a feeling of dense, animal life, of which Berenice appears to be the 
focus. Half-conscious images of sexuality, coupled with horror, 
disgust and brutality, continually recur, but in a spasmodic, uncon- 
trolled way, until eventually one comes to realise, without any notice- 
able assistance from the author, that the real theme of the book is 
Frankie’s progress towards the state of sexual initiation. It is a 
pity Miss McCullers herself doesn’t seem to be clear about what 
she is trying to do, however, and what attitude to take towards it 
There seems something badly wrong, for instance, with the disparity 
evident at the tale’s end between the importance given to Frankie's 
enthralled discovery of a new girl-friend and to John Henry’s casual 
death by meningitis. 
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A single, representative passage from The Angelic Avengers should 
serve to place the book: 
A ball to a young girl is not only an experience or an adventure; 


reali 
realises 


why she exists 


inspira- 


it is a revelation. When she dances,, she 
and why she has been born. As the poet in the moment of 
tion, transported and beautified, sees himself as the interpreter of 
the universe, so does the girl, as she glides over the floor, conceive 


the truth about herself and about life 


— 


yver- 


“ 


In the fantasy world of this novel, emotions are “ great and 

} ” “ > 7 S = art - “ r if 
whelming,” dreams are “ beautiful,” young girls are “ charming and 
innocent,” and the great value in life is “happiness.” One doesn! 


believe a word of ir. D. S. SAVAGE. 


Shorter Notices 


The Adventure of Building. By Clough Williams Ellis. 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 
Ir is refreshing in these cheese-paring days to encounter a sweeping 
idealist—an idealist who can write during the present shortage o 
houses that “ thousands of buildings” put up between the two watt 
“will have to be torn down again if the towns they stand in are 
ever to be more than a dreary muddle.” This book has been § 
written for children who are considering their future, and possibly, 7 
an architect’s career—and certainly it will take an intelligent child] 
in his ’teens to appreciate it—but it will be stimulating to adults, J 
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My 
mummy } 
did it ss | 


2 an actual photograph 
What would you do? Should the mother have a second 
chance ? Is it safe to leave the child for another week ? 
N.S.P.C.C. inspectors often have difficult, worry- 
ing decisions to make, on which the whole future 
of a young life may depend. The National Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children only prosecuted 
in 1,160 cases out of 41,720 investigated last year. 
It tries to rebuild family life wherever it possibly can. 


PLEASE SEND SOMETHING TO THE 


n * @.* F.* @& * © 


4 VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2 
OR TO ANY LOCAL OFFICE * Donations or legacies gratefully received 
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CITIES OF EUROPE 


o> 
THE KEY TO EUROPE 


j ! Reservations and enquiries 
all principal travel agents and at Airways Terminal SWI Telephone : ViCtoria 2323 
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—AN INVESTMENT WHICH TURNS 
INCOME TAX INTO SAVINGS 
Apart from the fact that the first payment creates a 
substantial potential estate for dependants, there is a 


large profit (thanks partly to income tax rebates) 
if one survives the term of an endowment policy. 


EXAMPLE. The net outlay for a person now middle- 
aged is {38-11-4 annually per £1,000, maturing 
in 20 years or at death. 


Total net cost during the term... si £771- -6-8 
Profit one .. over £228-0-0 


a return of 29.5%, tax a or far more in the 
event of earlier de ath. 


PREMIUM RATES ARE BEING INCREASED by some 
companies. Therefore insure through a Broker who 
can indicate best rates and other advantages. (His 
services are free to the Assured.) 


Please send age and sum required to be assured for free 
quotation. 


ANDREWS & PARTNERS 


Mortgage & Insurance Brokers 


38, Great St. Helens, Bishopsgate, E.C.3 
Tel: AVENUE 2808-9 




















FAMOUS MEN PLEAD HUMANITY’S CAUSE 


MR. 
ANTHONY 
EDEN 


writes : 


**Medical Science and 
skill are employing 
every weapon in their 
power to combat this 
dread disease. But it Is 
to us they turn for the 
necessary funds to help 
relieve the terrible suf- 
ferings of thousands of human beings. Our contributions 
will further research which will one day doubtless find a 
cure for cancer. Every penny we can spare brings that 
day nearer.”’ 





Please send a Gift to the Treasurer 


Che Royal 
Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) 
FULHAM ROAD - - LONDON, S.W.3 
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COMPANY MEETING 





GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY 





LORD PORTAL ON NATIONALISATION 





THE annual general meeting of the Great Western Railway Company 
was held on March 5th at Paddington Station 

The Rt. Hon. Viscount Portal, P.« D.S.O., M.V.O., the chairman, 
said that including the balance brought forward from last year and the 
profit of £245,074 on realisation of investments, the amount available for 
appropriation was £7,981,769 against £7,405,560 last year. They felt 
they could safely recommend a dividend of 3 per cent. for the half-year 
ended December 3lst last, making 5 per cent. for the year. 

Last year he had told them that it was the Government's intention 
during the life of the present Parliament to introduce measures 


designed to bring transport services essential to the economic well-being 
of the nation under public ownership and control. The Bill was now in 
the committee stage. The adoption of that necessarily limited 
discussion, and opportunities for criticism had been restricted stull further 
as the result of the resolution passed by the House of Commons imposing 
a guillotine procedure. Stockholders had doubtless taken due note 
of that The railway companies and other inland transport under- 
takings had opposed the Bill and would continue to do so, not only to 
protect the interest of stockholders and the staff but because there was 
nothing in the Bill to indicate the means by which a more efficient and 
economical transport service was to be provided and the benefits which 
were likely to obtain. 


course 


users 
it had long been recognised that the main transport problem 
was that of securing a greater measure of co-ordination between the 
various forms of transport, the Bill contained no constructive plan for 
dealing with the problem. The total market valuation of their 


Although 


under- 
taking based on the compensation terms set out in the Bill only amounted 












to about £163 million. While it was not possible to give any actual 
figures of the value of the physical assets which the Government would 
acquire, it was safe to say that they were worth more than the proposed 
total compensation. Their rolling stock, which stood at {22 million, 
was estimated to be worth nearly double that amount 
rength of their financial position was demonstrated the 
heet. In addition to their physical assets their 
nted to some £49 million, including the investmer 
Trust Fund. Moreover, a conservative estimate of the 
their investments in associated road undertak vould 
compared with the £3 million shown in the < account 
The basis on which the exchange v s of the railway stocks had 
been fixed entailed a substantial diminuti f income to the stockholders 
The Government insisted on treating Stock Exchange prices as reflecting 
the operation of the law of supply and demand, but Stock Exchange 
bargains were between a willing buyer and a wil seller, and it could 
not be said that railway stockholders as a whol willing sellers 
The -net result of the proposals in the Bill was that the stockholders 
would be deprived of £18 million per annum—which incidentally would 


mean a loss to the Exchequer of about £8 million—and whether the 
saving effected at their expense would benefit the users of transport to 
any material extent or be absorbed mainly in additional costs was certainly 
problematical 


The report was adopted. 
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scarce But better supplies of the 
essential materials are now coming 
through, and so there is more 
Optrex about. Optrex Eye Com 
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Mr. William Ellis gives a short 
its beginnings, but he is not out to 
disapproval to “the old-fashioned 


too. survey of architecture sincg 
stress history, 


architecture 


alluding with 


books” which 


“talked about little but ‘ periods’ and ‘styles.’ His thesis is thar 
we do not “know” architecture so much as “feel” it, but he 
is this dangerous corner neatly by adding that the judgemen: 





we should trust is that of the person who “cares,” and the person 
who cares is the one who spends time in looking and thinking, 
reading, sketching and discussing. In other words, right feeling 


implies knowing. But the emphasis is all on individual reaction 


rather than authority, and the young reader is continually urged to 
use his eyes. “To travel about without knowing something of 
architecture is almost like wandering about a foreign country withon, 


being able to speak its language.” The book includes a discuss 

the essentials of good architecture, an interesting personal reminis- 
| cence of Russia after the revolution, many criticisms of the past and 
| suggestions for the future, and a (not quite as lively) conversation 
piece giving a glimpse of an architect at work. The thirty-seven 
drawings ‘by Geoffrey Robson match the text in their verve and 
humour, though their broad style will possibly be more ativactiv: 


to an adult than to a child. 
Hugh Dormer'’s Diaries. 


“THE evening sun was glowing on the brick walls of the kitchen 
garden and on the wild daffodils under the chestnut trees, as we 
made the final preparations for our journey that night. I 
chair outside and read Shakespeare’s Henry V while the wind ruffled 
my hair.” The opening sentences of this diary of a young Catholic 
Guards officer killed in Normandy in 1944 give weight to the 
publishers’ claim in theif blurb that “ this little book may well prove 





Cape. 8s. 6d 





Sat ina 


to be a classic of the war.” The end of this war, like that of its 
predecessor, has produced its pathetic and inevitable harvest of the 


letters, journals and memories of boys killed in it, published post- 
humously by their families and friends. Too often these 
collections are unsuited for a wider circle than the immediate one 
of friends and colleagues of the dead. Among such volumes, this 
journal of Hugh Dormer’s adventures in occupied France, where he 
was twice dropped by parachute on secret sabotage missions, stands 
luminously out. It is simple, clear and unaffected, frank ard als 
| exciting. His experiences included pursuit by German bloodhounds, 
two sojourns in occupied Paris, two escapes across the Pyrenees. His 
ind reliance on God are singularly marked, and the last 
notes in the book, written just before he was killed beside his flaming 
tank in the summer Normandy, show what is surely 
unusual and happy acceptance of death. The anonymous editor has 
| performed his duties with an admirable restraint, avoiding a lauda- 
tory preface and leaving this intrepid English youth to speak, quietly 
and humorously, for himself. 
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fields of 


Ihe Journal of Sir Walter Scott, 1829-32. (Oliver and Boyd. 10s 
Tuts is the third and last volume of the edition of Sir Walter Scott's 
Journal as revised from photostats of the original MS. The editor, 
who did not live to see the work through the press, is Professor Tait, 
well remembered as the meticulous assistant of Sir Herbert Grierson 
in bringing out the century edition of the Letters of Sir Walter Scott 
rhe devotion expended on what is obviously a labour of love may 
appeal to Scott idolators, but to the common reader the value of re- 
placing misprints (Mecoenas, Malteze, naples, paestum, etc.) or 
redundant sentences will not be self-evident. The entry for 
March 24th, 1831, suffices to illustrate this point. In the old version, 
the entry runs, “ Frank Grant and his lady came here. Frank will I 
believe,” etc. In the new version it runs, “ Frank Grant and his 
Lady came here. Frank Grant and his wife. Charles (Frank) will I 
believe,” etc. Whether it is really a work of piety thus to exhibit 
mental failure is a matter the Southron cannot help questioning. 
he book includes an admirable index to all three volumes of the 
revised Journal. 

Historian's Holiday. By Arthur Bryant. (The Dropmore Press. £2 2s. 
THis is the second volume in the series of The Dropmore Essays, 
the first of which, Mr. Harold Nicolson’s The English Sense of 
Humour, was noticed in columns some weeks ago. Our 
reviewer then observed that two guineas is a stiff price to pay for 
70 pages, “even when Mr. Nicolson fills them.” A few members o& 
the public (the edition is limited to §50 copies) are now asked to pay 
the same price for Historian’s Holiday, by Mr. Arthur Bryant. But 
Historian’s Holiday is not a rew and welcome book by the distin- 

“aha 


guished biographer of Pepys and student of Charles II. It is 4 


these 








repril n the Dropmore Press’s own elaborate format, of a handful 
of th save, hebdomadal articles with which Mr. Bryant diverts 
the readers of the Illustrated London News. Why? 
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Tue twenty-fourth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held on February 28th, at Euston Station. 

S Robert Burrows, the chairman, in the course ,of his statement, 
said: A year ago we described very fully the steps we had taken to 
plac yur track and equipment in an extraordinary degree of efficiency 
at the outbreak of the war. The Nation, not the stockholders, gained 
by th Your reward is mere abuse from the Chancellor, who should 
know that the worn condition of much of your property is due to its 
nten use by the Government for direct or indirect war purposes 
since September, 1939. Even a public enqu where the statements 
of the Cha or and other Government spokesmen could be examined 
and cross-examined in a ju¢ il manner " en denied us. 

The port Bill has the effect of “freezing” for the time being 
for the purpose of dividends for 1946 any net revenue other than the 
{15,923,000 ed under the Control Agreement and from outside 
the agre nt, thus excluding net revenues of tl compan held 
in I or carried forward fr 1945, or even adjustn in respect 
of previ years. In these circumstances your board ive declared 
1 dividend of 2} per cent. for 1946 on the ordinary stock. Your board 
have in mind various uncertainties of the Bill affecting the distribution 
for 1946 and 1947, and: the dividend proposed is in effect an interim 
payment for 1946 and 1947 regarded as one. 

In good and bad years we have consistently made annual charges to 
revenue for the replacement of wasting assets. Our prudence in this 
respect has not only reduced your dividends but has had its reaction 





on the Stock Exchange quotation for your stocks, which the Gov } 
price 








have cho to take as a true valuation of your prope and as the 
at which would be prepared to sell. That is one of the matters 
wh we would bring to the attention of an independent arbitrator if 
one v ippointed to decide the value of your property instead of the 
unfair basis dictated by the Government. 
INADEQUATE COMPENSATION 

It is difficult to speak temporarily about the financial proposals for 
compensation contained in the Transport Bill. It is almost universally 
recognised, except in Government circles, that the compensation is piti- 
fully inadequate. It is not unreasonable to ask that the price to be paid 
for railway stocks should be determined not arbitrarily by the buyer 
but by an independent tribunal. Compared with the standard revenue, 
or even with the revenue enjoyed tndler control, the compensation 


proposed by the Bill stands condemned. The Council of the Stock 
Exchange found it necessary to take the ynprecedented step ot making 
representations to H.M. Government on this matter, and they have set 
out in a reasoned statement why the propdsed basis of compensation 
was not equitable. 

I should like to quote two extracts from these representations :— 


“  ... They degire to state authoritativelp that Stock Exchange quota- 
tions are not related directly to the value of a company’s assets, or to 
the amount of its profits, and consequently these quotations, no matter 


what dates may be chgsen for reference, cannot form a fair and equitable, 





or a ratidnal basis for compensation.” “.. t is the considered 
opinion of the Council that the only fair and equitable method of 
arriving at a proper basis for compensation is, failing agreement between 
the parties, by arbitration - 

I am afraid that the policy pursued in the past by the Railway Boards 
which I have mentioned of dévoting a large part of the revenues of the 
respective companlés to the maintenance and improvement of the track 
and rolling stock, prudent and proper as it was at the time, has con- 
tributed something to the low quotations of the preference and ordinary 
stock on the Stock Exchange. Had the railway companies, as they 


are now alleged to have done, pyt dividends first and allowed the track 


and equipment to remain méfely in safe condition, larger dividends 
would have been paid but the railways could not have handled the 
war-time traffic. 

the words “co-ordination” and “integration” are freely 





he debates on the Bill, the Bill itself gives no indication how 
such integration is to be achieved. In fact, its main purpose seems to 
be to create a vast monopoly without any promise of efficiency and 
without check by Parliament or by any independent tribunal, 
leay Minister to impose any restrictions he may choose upon 
the unfortunate user of transport. Your board, with your suppert, will 
continue to fight the Bill, its financial provisions and its general purpose, 
which I feel carries with it a grave threat to the industrial future of 
the country, leaving the stockholder despoiled, the public unprotected 
and bureaucracy triumphant 


rr 
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The report was adopted 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


THESE are eventful days in Throgmorton Street, and it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to form a view. So far, the inflation school, 
who argue that too much money chasing too few goods must mea 
higher equity share prices, are getting the better of the argumen; 
After falling about 15 per cent. from the peak reached in January, 
the industrial ordimary share index has recovered over one-half of 
the lost ground. That, in face of two White -Papers underlining 
the country’s difficulties and the still more obvious blow at th 
profitability of industry delivered by the shut-down, is a remark. 
able achievement. Any old-fashioned observer of the 
behaviour of the stock markets must wonder whether the 


public has lost its sanity. 


re@cean 
100 


INVeSting 


But is the market recovery really so senseless as the pessimisy 
think? Unless British industry is going to be so badly hampered 
by fuel shortages and bottlenecks as to lose a really substantial par 


of its output and profits, the earnings pros; good. Sellers 
market conditions will continue and, as is already very clear, they 
mean large profits and dividends. The main danger is the coming 
Budget, which may contain some special tax on industrial earning; 
or on capital profits or some other dose of deflation. I do not advise 


~cI 1S 


a policy of full investment just now. 
ARGENTINE RAIL POSITION 
Since I called attention on February 7th to the promising 
prospects of a selected group of Argentine railway stocks there have 
been lively dealings in this market and prices have moved up 





spectacularly. B.A. Pacific 1912 Debentures, then 63, are now 82, B.A, 
Great Southern § per cent. Preference, then 47, are 68, and Argen- 
North Eastern “C” Debenture has come up from 56 to 7%. 
Around these levels these stocks are probably fairly fully valued, 
although it is not yet possible to assess the possibilities, except with 
some margin of error. Although the allocation of the global sum 
of {150,000,000 which the Argentine Government is paying for the 
railways and the ancillaries has now been disclosed, we still do ax 
know how the directors propose to apportion the money between 
the various of stockholders. My feeling is that the bes 
purchases at this stage are the top-class Debentures, such as BA 
Great Southern 4 per cents., B.A. Western 4 per cents. and Centra 
Argentine 4 per cents., all quoted around 92. It seems to me ® 
be beyond doubt that all these stocks will be paid off at par in 
the coming liquidation schemes, so that a buyer who is prepared 0 
see things through over the next three or four months shoulg ge 
1 moderate tax-free profit without incurring any serious risk. 
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A GOOD INDUSTRIAL 


If the coal crisis has any obvious investment implication it i 
surely that the producers of oil and oil engines are not going W 
suffer from any lack of demand for years to come. Among th 
companies manufacturing diesel and other types of oil engines 3 
Crossley Brothers, of Manchester, whose 5s. Deferred Ordinary 
shares are now quoted around 15s. 6d., At this price the yield on 
the last dividend of 12} per cent. is only just over 4 per cent., bul 
an interim of 4 per cent. has already been declared on account « 
the year ending April 30th and, as the previous 124 per cent. wa 
paid out of available earnings of over 25 per cent., there seems 
be a strong likelihood of a total of 15 per cent. for the current 


even though the capital has been increased. 


yeu, 


Crossley Brothers holds the entire Ordinary capital of Crossley 
Premier Engines, diesel oil engine makers, and also has a substantia 
interest in Crossley Motors, who manufacture petrol and diese> 
engined omnibuses, commercial vehicles, electric trolley buses, 3 
well private cars. As an indication of the internal strength 4 
Crossley Brothers it is worth noticing that the 600,000 §s. share 
in Crossley-Premier Engines are carried at their par value of 
£125,000. That company is paying a dividend of 25 per cent., whid 
implies that the shares today must be worth something ove 
£600,000. The investment in Crossley Motors is similarly carried 
at a book figure much below its real value, Crossley Motors having 
paid a 15 per cem. dividend in each of the last eight years. It seems 
to me that this group is likely to be kept very busy for a long tim 
ahead and that one can look forward to a progressive profit record 
The shares pay reasonably well for their keep and have scope fot 
appreciation. 
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